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Gevaert Photo-Producets Co. 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS AND PLATES 


| 
PAPERS 


PRINTING-OUT PAPERS 
“RONIX”— Self-toning Paper 
“RELOR”— Gelatine—Chloride Paper 

DEVELOPING PAPERS 


°° For amateur photo-finishing and commer- 
“NOVAGAS”— ~~ cial printing 


“ARTOS”— For high-grade portraiture 
“«VITTEX’’— Rapid chloride for enlarging and contact 
printing. 
BROMIDE PAPERS 
«“NOVABROM’’— Rapid; for enlarging 
“ORTHOBROM”— high-grade enlarging and 


bromoi 


PLATES 


“SENSIMA” : 500 H. & D 
“SPECIAL SENSITIVE” : : 400 H. & D 
“SPECIAL RAPID” . : 250 H. & D 
“ORDINARY” . 100 H. & D 
“PROCESS” 30 H. & D 
“SENSIMA ORTHOCI ROM” i 500 H. & D. 
“ORTHOCHROMATIC” . : 400 H. & D 
“FILTERED ORTHO”. 250 H. & D 
“ORTHO ANTI-HALO” . 250 H. & 
“ANTI-HALO” . 2.0 H. & D 
“SENSIMA ANTI-HALO” : : 500 H. & D 


LANTERN SLIDES Black and Brown 
X-RAY PLATES 


United States Distributors 


Ask for descripive Lhe Gevaert Co. of America, Inc. 
PRICE-LIST 117 West Forty-sixth Street -  - New York City 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXPOSITION TO BE HELD AT THE GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
APRIL 21 TO 28, 1923 


Puoro-Era MacGazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 


“Make Your Own Film Test 


ELECT a difficult subject—say an open snow scene full of 
delicate contrasts, with a blue sky overhead. Having 
loaded your camera with a roll of the new Ansco Film, 

give the first section one-quarter of what you estimate the 
correct exposure, the second one-half, the third the correct 
exposure, the fourth twice this, the fifth four times, and the 
sixth eight times. That is, give double the time to each suc- 
ceeding exposure. 


Repeat with any other film you wish to compare, develop 
the two rolls together, make a print from each section, and 
check on the following points: 


(1) Speed, as shown by completeness of image in 
underexposure range. 


(2) Balance of tones, from highlight to deepest 
shadow. 


(3) Brilliance. 


(4) Freedom from flatness in overexposure range— 
preservation of delicate contrasts. 


(5) Freedom from “plugged” highlights and 
“blocky”’ shadows. 


(6) Orthochromatic quality in the sky. 


(7) Number of printable negatives, the ease with 
which they print, and the quality obtained. 


The new Ansco Film has been extensively advertised, but 
it isn’t advertising which has given it its hold. It’s the results 


obtained. 


ANSCO COMPANY =--- Binghamton, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 


Member 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Capital, $1,500,000 Resources, $20,000,000 


MAIN OFFICE, Corner WATER and DEVONSHIRE STREETS, BOSTON, MASS. 


BACK BAY BRANCH, Corner Massachusetts Avenue and Newbury Street 
EAST BOSTON BRANCH, Maverick Square SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH, Fish Pier 


Commercial and Savings Accounts Solicited 


Enlarging and Reducing Imported 


French Condensors 
IN ALL DIAMETERS AND FOCI 


Can be furnished unmounted or 
in metal or seasoned oak-mounts. 


Because of the fact that we are the largest importers of 
French lenses in the world, we can offer you unheard-of 
low prices. ‘Obtain our prices 
before buying elsewhere. 


Our condensors produce the highest class results 
obtainable—absolutely clear glass free of bubbles 
and imperfections. You cannot obtain results from 
imperfectly ground lenses. 


OUR PRODUCT IS OPTICALLY PERFECT. 


Projection Apparatus Company 
Manufacturers of Photographic and Studio-Lighting 


Equipment 
NEW YORK OFFICE FACTORY 
41-45 Lafayette Street 7 Rue de Malte 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. PARIS, FRANCE 


POEMS or THE DANCE Dictionary of Photography 


AN ANTHOLOGY By E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. 
Edited and illustrated with pictorial photographs No Amateur or Professional Photographer 
BY EDWARD R. DICKSON should be without it 
Price, $3.00 PRICE, $5.00. Postage, 15 Cents Extra 


A literary and pictorial treat 
Order your copy from 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


Order a copy now from 


Puoto-Era MaGazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Contents for January, 1923 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Biome the Alice G. Baumann 
Capitals and Pillars F. W. G. Moebus 
The Old Tavern 


Frank Colegrove 
Adolescent Spring Frank Colegrove 
The Fresh Snow-Mantle Frank Colegrove 
The Sterling Silverware ”. Thumith 
Silver Coffee-Pot Charles W. Thumith 
The La Fayette Pattern Charles W + Thumith 
Shoe-Buckles Charles W. Thumith 
Charles W. Thumith: 
Charles W. Thumith............... 
Renaud Studio 
Renaud Studio 
Title for “I Am Guilty” Renaud Studio 
Evening Henry W. Jones 
Orion Through Tree-Branches Gaylord Johnson 
Trails of Polar Stars Gaylord Johnson 
Gaylord Johnson 
Moon and Jupiter Gaylord Johnson 
Mars in Scorpio Gaylord Johnson 
Along the Country-Road Alice G. Baumann 
First Prize—Architectural Subjects U. M. Schmidt 
Second Prize—Architectural Subjects Warren R. Laity 
Third Prize—Architectural Subjects J. Herbert Saunders 
First Prize—Beginners’ Competition Melvin C. Parrish 
Second Prize—Beginners’ Competition Charles Ditchfield 
ARTICLES 
Architectural Traditions for the Photographer Edward Lee Harrison 
The Answer of the Hundredth Man Studio Light 
The Pleasure of Stereoscopic Photography . . . : Lloyd W. Dunning 
Some Advantages of Pinhole-Photography Frank Colegrove 
Photographs Used Instead of Samples Charles W. Thumith 
Camera-Shutter Speed-Tester Francis M. Weston, Jr 
Faults in Printed-in Clouds The Amateur Photographer 
A Title Studio the Latest A. H. Beardsley 
“Look Pleasant, Please, Mr. Betelgeuze!”............... Gaylord Johnson 
A Word to the Wise The Developer 


To Contributors: Contributions relating to pho- Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Post- 
tography are solicited and will receive careful Office, Wolfeboro, N.H., under the act of March 
consideration. Preference is given to MS. that is 3, 1879. 
typewritten, and to authors who are practical Savas. ym, by Photo-Era Magazine. All 


amateur or professional photographers. rights 
To Subscribers: A reminder of expiration will reserv 
be enclosed with the last issue of eyery subscrip- Yearly Subscription-Rates: United States and 
tion at the time the copy is mailed. Prompt Mexico, $2.50 postpaid; single copy, _ 25 cents. 
renewal will ensure the uninterrupted receipt of Canadian subscription, $2.85 postpaid ; single copy, 
the magazine for the following year. ae both 80 cents. Foreign subscription, $3.25 postpaid. 
old and new addresses, when requesting a change. i s 
To Advertisers: Advertising-rates on application. 
Forms close on the 5th of the preceding month. pobert Ballantine, 1034 St. Vincent St., Glasgow. 
Sample Copies: A sample copy will be mailed to Japan, Maruzen Company, Ltd., 11-16 Nihonbashi, 
any address for 25 cents in currency or stamps. Tori-Sanchome, Tokyo. Australia, Kodak, Austral- 
Published Monthly, on the list, at Wolfeboro, asia, Ltd., Sydney. India, American Advertising 
New Hampshire, U.S.A. Syndicate, 66 Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. 


Photo-Era Magazine, The American Journal of Photography 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, Managing-Editor; A. H. BEARDSLEY, Associate-Editor and Publisher 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 

(Printed in U.S.A.) 
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TAYLOR-HOBSON 
Cooke Telephoto 


Speed F/5.8 


High-Speed Telephoto Photogra- 
phy is easy with this wonderful 
lens. Amply rapid for action-pic- 
tures, press-subjects, sporting- 
events, ete. 


This is the ideal lens for the press- 
photographer who must secure large 
images, even when it is impossible 
to get near to the subject. 


Can be easily fitted to Graflex 
and Graphic Cameras. 


The Cooke Anastigmat Telephoto 
produces an image twice the size 
which is obtained with a lens re- 
quiring the same bellows extension 
—no caleulations. 


Send for Cooke Catalog describ- 
ing this remarkable lens as well as 
the other famous Cooke Anastig- 
mats. 


Sold by the Leading Dealers 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 
Sole Wholesale Distributors for U.S.A. 
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CHICAGO 


240 East Ontario Street 


Establish Yourself as a 
Photographic 
Expert 


quickly, during your spare 
time. Save the high cost of residence 
school instruction and secure practical 
training under a successful and leading 
photographer—learn modern methods. 


Make $50.00 a Week 


° If you like to take pic- 
on the Side— 
No experience necessary. I'll show you how to start 
in business for yourself—command a large salary— 
enjoy an income on the side. 


Send for My Unusual Offer 


It’s only temporary. I reserve the right to withdraw 
itatanytime. Youmust write at once. A postal willdo. 
H. R. VANT, Director 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS. INC. 
Dept. 5371, 3601 Michigan A venue, Chicago, U.S. A. 


PHOTOPLAY WRITING By Lorp WricHt 
Author of “‘The Motion-Picture Story,” ‘The Art of Scenario 
ing.” Price $3.00 


Writing. 
SCREEN-ACTING By Inez and HeLen Kiumpu 
With the assistance aad advice of Lillian and Dorothy Gish, 
Colleen Moore, Mabel Ballin, Mae Murray, William S. Hart, 
Ruth Roland and many others. Price $3.00 
MOTION-PICTURE DIRECTING By Peter MILNE 
Contains data about Marshall Neilan, William C. DeMille, 
Rex Ingram, Cecil DeMille, Frank Borzage, Edward Dillon, 
Ernst Lubitsch and representatives of D. W. Griffith and 
Thomas H. Ince. Price $3.00 
MOTION-PICTURE PROJECTION By T.O’C. SLoane 
Includes Electricity, Optics, Projecting-Machines, and the 
Intermittent Movement of all kinds and the fullest details of 
practice. Price $5.00 
MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 

By Cart L. Grecory 
With special chapters by Charles W. Hoffman, and by Research 
Specialists of the Research Laboratories, Eastman Kodak 
Company. Price $6. 

Address your orders to 


Photo-Era Magazine 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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MOTION PICTURE FIELD 


Dead Ones Not Wanted—Keep Out!! 


A LIVE EXPOSITION 
FOR LIVE PROGRESSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
AND SELLING-AGENTS 


The Present List of Exhibitors Proves it 
What Companies Have Signed for Space? 
Ask Your Most Live Competitor—He Knows! 


International Photographic 
Arts and Crafts Exposition 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK CITY 
April 21 to 28, inclusive, 1923 


AN EXHIBIT MEANS 
A BIG SAVING—NOT AN EXPENSE 
MAXIMUM SALES AND NATIONAL PUBLICITY 
PERSONAL CONTACT WITH YOUR PROSPECTIVE 
CUSTOMERS 


“‘LET’S MAKE IT UNANIMOUS!” 


Boost the Trade-Papers that Boost the Show 
For they are Boosting YOU—REMEMBER THAT 


CONTESTS 


Grand Prizes, Plaques, Awards of Merit, etc., will be made for 
Meritorious Work—write for entry-blanks, etc. 


These Contests are for Amateurs and Professionals 


For further particulars regarding contests, rates for space, etc., 
apply to the executive offices of the 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION COMPANY, third floor 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City 


Telephone, 5700 Pennsylvania Extensions 334 and 336 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


COMPLETE SELF-INSTRUCTING LIBRARY OF 
PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY in eight volumes. Finely 
illustrated. Bound in dark green cloth and Morocco. A 

dard and valuable work. Edited by J. B. Schriever. 
Deals with every department of the art and pee of pho- 
sompty. Good as new, never used. Will sell for $20.00. 
M. A. Y., care of Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, New 


_ FOR SALE. h 


P 


and pict fi 
tourist town. rend Box 517, DeLand, 


FOR SALE. Back Numbers of Photo Era M pl 
urfiles,etc. Allissues of 1921 and 1922, 25 cents ‘per se Photo- 
Era Magazine, N.H. 
MAKE MONEY 
MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA. Markets 
enormous. We show you hew to sell your camera-picture and 


be successful in interesting amateur photo-work. Write today. 
T. Lancaster, Box 967, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods, oe Po. 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


SPECIAL SALE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS THAT EVERY CAMERIST 
SHOULD OWN. SPECIAL SALE. Photography Made Eas 
4 R. Child Bayley, $1.50; —- of Photography, by E. 7 

all, $5.00; Twelve Great — enry Turner Bailey, $3.00; 
Photography—Its P inci i by Alfred Watkins, 
$4.00; Picture-Dictionary, Ford, $1.00. Address 
orders and remittances to by. Sa Magasine, Wolfeboro, N.H. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND FINE ART. By ‘He ynry Turner 
Bailey. New edition. The aim of this book is aesthetic. 
Nothing will be found in it about the mechanical or chemical 
technique of photography. It states clearly the principles of 
composition. 124 pages. 96 illustrations. Price $2.50; post- 
age according to zone. Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1922 
This annual record of the world’s ies and 
collection of the world’s best sels pictures will be ready 
‘for distribution in the United States early in January. The edi- 
tion is limited. Order at once. Price, paper $2.50, cloth $3.50. 

ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS 
American Agents 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1144 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 
In a Single Day’s Use. 


WATKINS SNIPE METER 


For Beginners. Price, only 60c 
Tells at a glance whether you will get 
a good snapshot. Ask your dealer. 

Circulars on request. 
BURKE & JAMES, Inc., Chicago 


IF YOU ARE IN A HURRY 


Is the vom first-class developer 
that can be prepared in short 
order. Easy to mix.—Only 


sod.sulphite and pot. bromide to bother with.—Shorter 
exposure.—Rapid development.—Minimum fog.—Uniform 
working.—Gives detail in negatives, brilliancy in prints. 
Match Amidol resutts with any other developer 
if youcan. 60c. per trial ounce postpaid. 


W.M. BECKWITH - - Box No. 172, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS USED MATERIAL 


4x5 R. B. Telescopic Graflex with 8 4 inch 
Carl Zeiss Series Ic Tessar F/4.5 lens, 


Carrying case and Plate Magazine . - $175.00 
4x5 Graflex Plate-Holders, Eastman Make . 1.25 
4x 5 Graflex Plate-Holders, French Make 1.00 


Many other good bargains—Write your requirements 


THE COLUMBIA PHOTO-SUPPLY COMPANY 
1424 New York Avenue Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


NORMAN T. WHITAKER 
Former Examining Official U.S. 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick C. Davis 


Not how to make photographs, but how to make your 
camera pay dividends by making the RIGHT photo- 
graphs and marketing them properly. It tells you how and 


Jan. and Feb., 1901; Feb., May and July, 1902; Aug., 1903; 

June, July, Aug. and Nov., 1904; Sept., 1905; Jan., March, 

July and Nov., 1906; Dec., 1907; Jan., Feb., April, May 

and Dec., 1908; Jan., 1910; Sept., 1914; Jan., 1915. On 

receipt of these copies in good condition, we will allow two 
hs’ subscription to Photo-Era Magazine. 


Patent-Office. Inquiries Invited. where you can sell your photographs. Cloth, 96 pages. 
WHITAKER BLDG. 52 WALL STREET 
NEW YORE Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
We Want Back Numbers of Photo-Era Magazine THERE IS 


NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 


Puoto-Era MaGazineE the Blue-Book of 


Plotographic Advertising 
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THE PHOTO-ERA BLUE-LIST 
Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our latest Bargain-Catalog 


WILLOUGHBY 


110 West 32nd Street NEW YORK 


1000 EXPERIMENTAL EXPOSURES 
will not give you so much information as the 
NO. 2 HARVEY EXPOSURE-METER 

which costs $2.00, including Book 40 on 

AUTOMATIC PLATE-DEVELOPMENT. 
MOTION-PICTURE METER, $2.00. 

Your dealer or 
G. L. HARVEY, 105 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


M’f’d by Fred’k W. Keasbey, Morristown, N.J. 
IN QUARTZ OR GLASS YOUR DEALER, OR 


DUNN, The Lens-Man, Sole Distributor 
22 East 30th St., New York 


SMASHING REDUCTIONS 
Send for Bargain-List No. 25 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
109 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 


After 
rials for the dark-room, supplies and equip- 
ment for picture-making during the winter 
months— you'll find them all here. 
ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
38 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL ARGAINS NEW MATERIAL 


6% x 8% Simplex Plate-Holders, 6for . . 
4x 5 Simplex Plate-Holders, 6 for. . 
No. 2 Crown Tilting Tripod-Tops, each. . . i 3 


Cash with order—Prices include postage 


THE COLUMBIA PHOTO-SUPPLY COMPANY 
1424 New York Avenue Washington, D.C. 


DUNN ‘“‘The Lens Man’’ 


HIGH-GRADE LENSES and CAMERAS 
BOUGHT and SOLD 
Write Your Wants 
HATHAWAY DUNN, Inc. 
22 East 30th Street - - - NEW YORK CITY 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1923 
Ready about November 20, 1922 
Filled with interesting and practical information. More 
than two hundred beautiful —. 24 supplements in 
color. A complete Photographic Formulary. The world’s 
finest and most popular Annual. 
Paper-Covers, $1.75 Clothbound Edition, $2.50 Postage extra 
GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 57 E. Ninth Street, New York City 
Send for a free copy of our Monthly Magazine, Snap-Shots 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


A TRIP THROUGH HAWAII FOR ONLY $1 
See the swaying palms, mountains and sea, 
the voleano, Hawaiian moonlight-scenes and 
other beauty-spots. 
Twelve Post-cards, $1. Oil-colored, $2 set 
5x7 prints, 35c. each; Oil-colored, 75c. each 
8x10 enlargements, 75c.each, “ $1.50 each 
Why not order today? 
PHOTO-VIEWS COMPANY 


onolulu, Hawaii 


CAMERAS REPAIRED 


Very Fine Work— 
Very Fast Service— 
And Prices Reasonable! 
SHARMAN CAMERA WORKS, 5 Kearny St., San Francisco 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


The MILNER LIGHT-GAUGE 
SHOWS EXPOSURE 
No 
PRACTICAL Sensitized 
QUICK Paper 
Now $1.00 in leather case 
Through dealer or direct, postpaid 
G. M. MILNER Fairfax, Cal. 
Outside of U.S.A., add 15 cents 


When Ordering Goods Remember 


the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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For Winter-Sports, 
The Dogmar you need an Ango Camera 


h th Fitted with a Goerz Dogmar (F 4.5) you will be 

as tne able to overcome the handicap of weak winter 
light. 

Speed The High-Speed Ango is remarkably compact. 

The improved focal-plane shutter is automat- 

You Need ically closed when the shutter is being set and 


the lens works at its maximum efficiency of aper- 
. ture throughout the total exposure, which can 
The Dogmar has ihe speed necessary for this be as short as one one-thousandth of a second. 
time of year. In addition it is so perfectly cor- | The direct view-finder makes it easy to follow 
rected that you are not sacrificing depth, bril- moving objects. 

liancy and crisp definition. It is free from 
coma and flare which usually spoil the work of 
ultra-rapid lenses. Front and back combina- 
tions, of different focal lengths, can be used 
for landscapes or out-door portraiture. 


Ask your dealer 
For best results use Goerz Lens 3hx4t, 4x5, 5x7, 10x15 cm. 


Ee C. P. Goerz American Optical Company 
¥ 323 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Makers and importers of photographic, optical and scientific instruments 


: Lenses 
4 and Cameras 


‘*‘You can’t go wrong with a Goerz’’ 23-1 


The Ango is one of the line 
of Goerz Cameras built to 
serve every photographic 
need a little better than you 
expect. 


Ask your dealer 


Of 


ARE HERE 


PLATES 


SPECIAL PORTRAIT . . H&D 500 
EXTRA RAPID . . . . . %H&D 400 
CHROMO ISOLAR  qoxmunoy. . . & D 250 


CHROMO ISORAPID . ‘ H & D 400 
Write for Price-List 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


: 213-215 WATER STREET NEW YORK 
4 DEPT. B 
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F. W. G. MOEBUS 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography 


Copyright, 1923, by PHoro-Era MaGazINE 


Vol. L 


JANUARY, 


1923 No. 1 


Architectural Traditions for the Photographer 


Modern American Architecture 


EDWARD LEE HARRISON 


sry LE photography of modern architec- 

ture may be divided into three 
classes, with respect to style and pur- 
Wi} pose, and a grouping of this sort 

yseems necessary in order to ap- 
proach the subject in a competent manner. 
The first classification includes all photographs 
intended for the architect, the builder and the 
structural engineer of the building in question. 
These pictures are technical in character and 
require special knowledge and apparatus. The 
second group comprises those pictures intended 
for the tenant or the owner of the building, and 
are usually commercial in their aspect. They 
involve a knowledge of the principles of modern 
advertising, and some salesmanship as well. 
The third section deals with the pictorial side of 
the work, and covers all pictures made of the 
subject in hand, which may be intended for 
exhibition and sale. In this matter we approach 
the realm of art, and the qualities of the photog- 
rapher become largely those of the artist. 

In dealing with the first group, we must, above 
all things, consider the purpose of the architect, 
or builder, in having the photographs made. 
This is primarily for the purpose of reference and 
record, and demands technical experience and 
some knowledge of building-methods. For 
instance, the firm of Brown and Sharp, Archi- 
tects, desires to retain a resident-photographer to 
cover the work on the erection of a new twelve- 
story hotel, the contract for which has just been 
awarded to Going and Company, General Con- 
tractors. The photographer retained will prob- 
ably be instructed to obtain views of the build- 
ing-site before any work has been done, as a 
matter of record, and to follow this up with a 
view made each week that shows existing condi- 
tions. These photographs should include the 


entire premises, usually from a_ bird’s-eye- 
situation, should be dated, and must possess 
extremely sharp definition. 

Very frequently, such pictures are the deciding 
evidence in a court of law, when litigation results 
from collapse, lack of proper survey, or failure 
to perform the contract on time. They are also 
invaluable in the case of steel-framing, which is 
afterward encased in fireproof-tile, or steel-bars 
encased in concrete, and are the sole record of 
the proper placing of these items when the work 
is completed. 

A few years ago, the writer was enabled, by 
the exhibition of a series of vest-pocket pictures 
made of a defective wall before and after a certain 
accident, to hold harmless his client, who might 
otherwise have suffered severe penalties. On the 
afternoon of the day preceding the accident, the 
writer, supervising the construction of a tall 
building, noticed signs of weakness in the wall 
adjoining the property; this wall was of brick, 
and very poorly constructed. Several pictures 
were made with a high-class vest-pocket instru- 
ment, and orders were issued to the contractor to 
cease excavation and brace the wall. That night, 
the contractor, believing that the precaution 
advised was needless, continued the excavation 
down alongside the wall, preparatory to casting 
concrete early in the morning. He could then 
laugh at the inspector’s fears, incidentally saving 
himself a considerable sum. At six o'clock the 
next morning the entire wall and part of the 
building adjoining fell into the excavation. 
Probably a hundred views were made of the 
wreck, ranging from 14 x 17 plates to postage- 
stamp “movie” films. But they were all made 
after the accident. The pictures which protected 
the architect and his client from a heavy damage- 
suit, were the ones made before the collapse. 


| 
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If the photographer is a good salesman, be can 
generally “kill several birds with one stone,” 
by selling the views made for the architect to the 
contractor as well. Probably, the general con- 
tractor will want a complete set, and the various 
sub-contractors and material men will be glad to 
get views that feature their various lines. The 
structural engineer will require views that show 
the steel-frame of the building, made inthe various 
stages before it is encased in fireproofing; and the 
reinforced concrete concerns are compelled to 
obtain such records in their own interest, as this 
work is concealed after the concrete is cast. 

As an example of what photography may mean 
to the structural engineer, we may cite the case 
of the Quebec bridge collapse. The first collapse 
occured when the cantilever on the approach- 
piers gave way in a wind-storm, killing nearly a 
hundred men, and entailing a loss of half a million 
dollars. The engineer in charge of the erection- 
designs was held criminally liable. He was 
positive that his design was safe, and asserted 
his belief that not all of the steel-stays were 
anchored. He even marked on the plans the 
ones he believed were loose. The daily record- 
photographs were produced, and his contention 
was upheld, even to the correct designation of 
the stays left slack. These had allowed the 
span to sway, and eventually collapse. By means 
of these records, the engineer was saved from a 
very unpleasant situation. A similar case oc- 
curred when the center-span, a chrome-steel 
double-truss of one thousand feet in length, cost- 
ing a million dollars, slipped as it was being hoisted 
and fell into the channel, a total loss. The experts 
figured, and the superintendents consulted, but 
no reason could be assigned for the fall thereof, 
until some one remembered the motion-picture 
man—and then the cause stood clearly revealed. 
A cast roller-bearing at one corner had fractured, 
and the heel of the truss, striking the slanting 
surface of the shoe beneath, had swung clear of 
the hoisting-links, allowing all of the weight to 
come on the other three corners of the structure, 
which slowly folded up and collapsed. The fault 
was remedied in the next attempt, and the new 
span was hoisted successfully. 

Regarding photographic apparatus, the best 
is none too good. The exacting nature of the 
work tests even the best of modern lenses, and 
the number of trying situations that the building- 
trades offer is a source of marvel and perplexity 
to the beginner, at least. Most prominent among 
specialties in this work is the use of the wide- 
angle lens. There are cases where an angle of 
90 degrees falls short of the requirements. The 
narrow street, with a tall building on the other 
side, is the source of much photographic difficulty; 


and the desire of the builder to have the entire 
floor area shown from a point on its surface has 
driven many a hopeful disciple of the lens and 
shutter to despair. 

For the superintendent, or for the man who but 
partly covers the building-operations, a_first- 
class vest-pocket camera will be very useful, 
especially if the focus is short compared to the 
size of the film. But for serious work, a plate 
and cut-film outfit of fair size and with all known 
attachments is required. This should have, by 
all means, an extensive rising-front, a swing- 
back, a double-extension and a drop-bed for 
wide-angle work, and should be equipped with a 
first-class convertible lens of three foci, a good 
wide-angle lens with fair speed, and a telephoto 
objective of variable magnification, adjusted with 
precision. The latter is in constant demand for 
details otherwise inaccessible. Then, two ray- 
screens, let us say three and ten times, and a good 
pinhole-lens for certain very exacting wide-angle 
work, and a heavy tripod complete the outfit. 

Regarding the second classification—pictures 
intended for sale to the owner and tenant of the 
building—the matter presents a slightly different 
phase. These pictures are, as a rule, intended to 
exploit the building, or the contents of the build- 
ing, and are of a commercial nature rather than 
a technical one. In other words, more attention 
must be paid to the appearance of the photo- 
graph; and yet these are not intended, usually, 
to be works of art. They are to be used, in many 
cases, for newspaper- or fine catalog-reproduc- 
tion; and, hence, they are generally required to be 
very sharp, although there are some notable 
exceptions to this rule arising from the desires of 
clients who have some perception of the artistic, 
and for certain special lines of sale. 

A good book on advertising is a valuable 
addition to the library of the photographer, as 
well as some instruction in the gentle art of 
salesmanship. If he cannot sell his own product, 
he has the less chance to produce work which will 
assist his client. Show-window photography, 
interiors and bird's-eye perspectives are among 
the specialties required in this class of work. An 
occasional “flier” into night-photography must 
also be made, and rainy-day, moonlight effects 
and other complications have to be dealt with. 
There seems to be no limit to the fertile imagina- 
tion of a first-class advertising-man, and the 
photographer must keep pace with him. 

One item must be added to the equipment of 
the artist who hopes to excel in the photography 
of modern architecture, from the advertising- 
standpoint—that is a speed-lens of great aperture 
and fine corrections. Possibly, it were better to 
have two, a fully corrected objective of the finest 
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possible kind, and a semi-achromatic or other 
soft-focus lens for those pictures occasionally 
demanded by the advertiser who possesses artistic 
taste. 

Flashlight-photography must be handled, 
street-scenes that show traffic in front of the 
buildings made, and in fact the high-class photog- 
rapher who expects to please the builder and the 
tenant must have the legendary qualifications 
of the King of the Demons, who was reputed to 
be able to take any form and assume any réle in 
earth, heaven or sea, with equal facility. 


The Pictorial Side of the Work 


Here we approach the domain of Art. We 
have shown before how the work must be handled 
to be of practical advantage to the technical 
client. We will now endeavor to suggest its 
pictorial possibilities. These opportunities em- 
brace a wide field, being, in fact, limited only by 
the imaginative powers of the artist. The very 
fact that the subjects themselves have been 
designed largely with regard to beauty of mass 
and detail favors the production of works of art 
in their representation. The problem largely 
resolves itself into one of selection, favored, on 
the one hand, by the circumstance above men- 
tioned, and hindered, on the other, by certain 
fixed equations, such as undesirable surround- 
ings, disadvantage of position, or point of view, 
direction of light and color of materials. 

It is difficult, indeed, to attempt the production 
of a picture of a beautiful building of great 
height, situated on one of our narrow uptown 
streets. The wide-angle lens will impress the 
complete building on the plate; but the wide- 
angle lens is far from being an artistic tool. And 
a building designed in the style of sunny Spain, 
but so faced that the sun never falls upon its 
facade, is another problem. True, the designer 
should have known better; but that is-not to the 
present point. And a building faced with bright, 
yellow bricks, although otherwise in possession 
of good health, is one more affliction to the artist. 

Yet, the photographer can command certain 
latitude in his work. In the first place, it is not 
necessary to include the entire structure in the 
picture; and, in many cases, it is undesirable to 
do so. Nor is it necessary that the building be 
rendered in full sunlight, or even that sharp detail 
be obtained. Although the soft-focus lens is a 
much-abused instrument, it has many pictorial 
possibilities when used with discrimination. 
Many unusual effects are at command. The 
artist has poetic license, and should not hesitate 
to “fake”, as the layman terms it, without limit. 
Manipulation of lighting, negative and print are 
all part of his trade. Sunset-effects, moonlight- 


scenes, snow, fog, rain and ice have all been 
worked into architectural photography. 

Possibly, the greatest single attribute an archi- 
tectural composition can possess is atmosphere. 
If the subject be in sunlight, it should vibrate 
with light. If in shadow, the sense of coolness 
should be felt. Here the imagination must be 
given rein. The mechanical photographer sees 
only the cold stones or the colored tiles. The 
artist, gazing beyond the surface, visions the 
sweating toilers in the burning kilns and the 
quarries scorching in the sun, sees the purpose 
of the designer in bringing the two together, and 
dreams, one picture passing to another, until 
his subject has crystallised. 

John Ruskin, the most poetic of our architec- 
tural writers, had yet a sound sense of the practi- 
cal. A study of his works cannot fail to stimulate 
the imagination and improve the work of any 
architectural photographer. 

‘Better the rudest work, which tells a story or 
records a fact,”’ says Ruskin, “than the richest 
without meaning.” 

“The power of architecture lies in the measure 
of its light and shade. The artist must learn to 
work in shadow—masses, not in lines. Conceive 
the subject as it will be, when the dawn lights it 
and the dusk leaves it; when its stones will be 
hot and its crannies cool—when the lizards will 
bask in the one, and the birds nest in the other.” 

The divisions of architecture with regard to 
purpose, as given by Ruskin, may serve to clarify 
our vision somewhat. In the first class he rightly 
places those buildings devoted to worship. Eccle- 
siastical architecture has always afforded a gener- 
ous field for the pictorial worker, on account of 
the wealth of material offered, and its quality. 
Possibly, the most famous buildings in the world 
are of a religious nature. The keynote of this 
style is dignity, and frank treatment and natural 
balance of light and shade are essential. 

The second division comprises memorial build- 
ings, such as military and national monuments, 
as well as private mausoleums. This group must 
be handled with solemnity, and evening-scenes, 
night-scenes, and quiet atmospheric effects have 
been acceptably worked out. 

The third group includes public buildings not 
before classed, and it is here that the greatest 
latitude is offered. There is scarcely an effect 
which has not been successfully tried, at some 
time or another; but the general rule—full sun- 
light and crisp shadows—is hard to excel. The 
power of the design generally resides in its cast 
shadows, and these must be made to speak with 
authority. 

In the fourth section we find military architec- 
ture, such as forts, barracks, armories and mili- 
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schools. 


These buildings are usually 
designed along severe and massive lines, and their 
representation should be carried out accordingly. 
Some of the most effective portrayals of this 
class of work have been rainy-day effects, and 
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stormy-sky backgrounds. Once we saw a late 
evening representation of a military school in 
a cold gray monotone, which had great power. 

In the last classification, Ruskin places the 
dwellings of men, and with this branch of photog- 
raphy we will not now concern ourselves. It is, 
as a rule, far inferior in pictorial possibilities to 
the other divisions. 

We have named the first consideration, for 
the artistic portrayal of architecture, as atmos- 
phere. Possidly, the second is massing of light 
and shade, and the third beauty of outline. 
The rules of composition—principality, balance 
and perspective—must be rigidly observed. The 
latter subject is possibly more important in 
architectural photography than in any other sub- 
ject, on account of the complex nature of the lines 
involved. Especially, if interiors are attempted, 
the subject of perspective is hard to handle. The 
painter can modify a forced viewpoint, and humor 
the unruly lines; but the photographer has no 
such remedy. He must use them as they are, or 
eliminate them entirely. A panorama is not a 
picture, and possibly more failures may be 
charged to attempting to include too much in 
the picture than any other one cause. 

As before stated, the problem becomes one of 


selection, and sometimes the choice is a hard one. 
We will say that the subject in hand is a large 
public building. Better far to pick out the most 
telling accent on the facade, and render it authori- 
tatively, than to make a weak attempt to include 
the whole front, with forced perspective and an 
utter lack of principality. Color must be con- 
sidered, even in monotone. The rendition of 
the various textures and colorings of a first- 
class modern building is no light task. The best 
of modern lenses, a whole battery of color- 
filters, and the finest of sensitised material are 
required, as well as a thorough study of the 
authorities on the subject. The sky can be set 
out from the building, the roof from the walls, 
and the wall-ornament picked out from its 
ground-color, if the proper filters are used with 
the proper plates, in an intelligent manner. 

But the public sometimes demands more. In 
this case, the brush must aid the lens, and a 
carefully colored enlargement, in a quiet key, has 
won many a competition, and pleased many an 
artistic client. Color-photography is yet in its 
infancy; and the hand-colored enlargement, 
done with taste and_ skill, is still the most 
practical expression when color is required. But 
the day will come when our future artists will 
look upon our work even as we upon the first 
crude efforts of the inventors of photography. 
Yet, if we handle well the tools we have, our 
work will deserve recognition, and our pictures 
will live to our credit always. 


The Answer of the Hundredth Man 


mYSK the question, “What do you 
sell?”’ of a hundred photographers 
4| and ninety-nine of them will answer 
“Photographs.” This is the answer 
given by the hundredth man: “I 
sell sentiment,” he states, “I sell an idea, a hope, 
a vision, a comfort; I sell beauty, longing, love 
and friendship; I sell tenderness and sympathy 
and human relations. 

“The most successful clothing-salesman does 
not attempt to sell a man a palm-beach suit. 
He sells him coolness and comfort for the hot 
days which are to come. The most successful 
optometrist does not attempt to sell a man a 
pair of spectacles. No man ever wanted a pair of 
spectacles. He sells him good vision, freedom 
from headaches. The most successful shoe- 
salesman does not try to sell a man shoes. He 


sells him foot-comfort, freedom from aching 
arches, burning bunions or painful corns. It 
is not the article that the most successful mer- 


chant stresses; it is the happiness which will arise 
from the possession of any particular thing. 

“So I do not sell pictures. Of course, pictures 
are what I deliver, and money what I take in 
exchange for them, but my effort is not to sell the 
thing, but that for which the thing stands, that 
which comes from the possession of it. In my 
advertising I direct my appeal, not to the cupidity 
of those who might be initerested in getting the 
greatest amount of surface of photograph and 
mount for the least number of dollars. Nor yet 
do I appeal to the human desire to get something 
for nothing, by attempting to persuade a prospect 
that in my studio and mine alone can she get the 
greatest amount of art for the least amount of 
money. Instead, i stress the advantages of 
having a photograph made. To those who have 
parents I address my talk along familiar but no 
less potent lines of filial love. We-all love our 
fathers and mothers. We all hope to keep them 
with us for many, many years. When they have 
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gone the final step of the journey, we look back 
upon the days when they were ours. If we havea 
fine picture of ‘Dad’ as he was when he was 
healthy and happy, or ‘Mom’ as she was when we 
were just growing up, we get a great deal of real 
joy in just looking at them. 

“T inherited my business from my father. In 
my reception-room is a life-size, oil-tinted photo- 
graph of the founder of my business. I honestly 
find his pictured face an inspiration, and I see to 
it that my customers never forget that the name 
over the door is two generations old and that the 
influence of the first of us still holds sway. And 
many and many are the fathers and mothers that 
younger sitters have brought to me, influenced, 
I verily believe, by nothing more difficult for me 
to put into their minds than my own joy in this 
faithful representation of the ‘Dad’ I loved. 

“Mothers can be sold things for their children 
that they won’t buy for themselves. ‘Keep your 
babies always with you, even while they grow up’ 
is a far more potent sales-argument for baby- 
pictures than mere pride in baby’s pulchritude. 
Selling a mother a group of herself and her 
children to send to Grandma and Grandpa for the 
old home is forty times easier than selling her a 
photograph of a group to have around the house. 
‘Keep her with you in the graduation dress— 
keep him with you in his cadet uniform’ is a more 
powerful appeal to a father than advertising ‘good 
photographs of your girl and boy, so and so many 
dollars per dozen.’ Father isn’t interested in 
photographs. He is interested in his young hope- 
ful. Sell the sentiment, not the thing; it’s easier 
and far more profitable. 

“When people get married about the first 
thing they think of is a picture. Why? Because 
they visualize a long life together and want to 
look back and see themselves as they were the 
day they began it. Brides, perhaps, have feminine 
pride in their beauty in the wedding gown, or the 
style of the gown, but there is usually that senti- 
ment of wishing to preserve for their later years 
their appearance on what they regard as their 
happiest day. All photographers know this, yet 
comparatively few realize that what is true then 


is true on anniversaries of a wedding. To send a 
letter to a couple married ten years ago, who were 
photographed in my studio, is easy. To talk in 
that letter about the photograph I want to make, 
its style, price, artistry, is foolish. I direct such a 
letter wholly to sentiment: I ask them to re- 
member, not the picture I made, but the picture 
for which they sat ten years ago. And I suggest 
a new one on this tenth anniversary; I talk about 
their interest in comparing the pictures, and I let 
price and style severely alone. In other words, I 
sell them sentimental values in a new photo- 
graph; they sell themselves style and prices when 
they come down to be pictured. 

“A most profitable department of my business 
is the making of photographic miniatures. I get 
fifty dollars each for them, and they are real 
works of art. But I never sell them as such. I 
get a great many orders regardless of the high 
price, simply on the sentimental value of the little 
colored photograph. Sentiment—it is one of the 
great moving springs of humanity. The photog- 
rapher who does not realize that in its power of 
appeal lies his greatest sales-argument is over- 
looking a great deal of business. I am well aware 
that many photographers follow the well-beaten 
path of trade and direct all their advertising, both 
printed and verbal, to quality, to artistry, to 
convenience of location, ease and speed of making 
the picture, promptness of delivery and so on. 
They are competing in the open market with silk 
and jewelry, talking-machine records and gloves, 
motor-cars and toilet-preparations, all sold by the 
same methods. That they succeed is true; but 
how much of the success is in spite of, rather than 
because of, their methods I could not say. I do 
say, however, and most emphatically, that the 
most lasting, the most growing and the most 
profitable success is founded upon selling, not the 
photograph, but the sentiment for which it stands, 
the love which it evokes, the pleasant memory 
which it recalls.” 

This was the answer of the hundredth man. 
Are you such, or is your number somewhere from 
one to ninety-nine? What is your answer? 

Studio-Light. 
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THE OUTLET OF THE LAKE 


LLOYD W. DUNNING 


The Pleasure of Stereoscopic Photography 


LLOYD W. 


. bs germ.” Living as I was, at that 
NQ)| time, on the edge of a small lake 
3} near Jackson, Michigan, it would 
seem only natural that I would wish to record 
some of the beautiful scenery which abounds 
in that part of the country. Money was a very 
scarce thing with me at that time, as there were 
not many ways to earn ready cash in the coun- 
try. Finally, though, after a period of time, I 
had saved enough to make a beginning. 

My first equipment consisted of a No. 0 
Brownie camera, a cheap printing-frame, and 
an old, red oil-lamp from a motor-boat. I ex- 
posed my first roll of film with great care, fol- 
lowing, as closely as I could, the directions set 
forth in the instruction-book. With the aid of 
a lady living near us, who had had some pre- 
vious experience in the developing and printing 
of films, my first roll was developed. With the 
crude equipment we possessed, you can imagine 
what a job it was. In a few minutes, however, 
the pictures began to appear, to my delight. 

The developing concluded, the film was im- 
mersed in the hypo, and later washed in run- 
ning water. This done, it was suspended from 
a shelf, by means of a pin, todry. The next day 
the prints were made, which I later exhibited to 
my friends with great pride. Since that time, I 
have made many hundreds of pictures with the 
single-lens camera. I was confronted with many 
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disappointments; but, after all, the hard and 
rocky path of experience is the best teacher. 

However, a while ago I was bitten by a differ- 
ent species of “photographic insect.” It was 
then that I began to take interest in stereoscopic 
photography. It seems to me very odd indeed, 
that this interesting and beautiful branch of 
photography is not more popular. For the per- 
son who loves and revels in the beauties of na- 
ture, there is nothing that can approach the 
stereo-camera. Past events can be enjoyed over 
again, as many times as desired, and scenes far 
removed from your present abode can be viewed 
with almost as much pleasure as if you had really 
stepped back into the past. 

The single-lens camera gives one a picture of 
but two dimensions, length and height. The 
stereo-camera gives one three—length, height, 
and depth. This latter dimension is not evi- 
dent, however, until the picture is viewed through 
the stereoscope. It is this apparent depth to 
the picture, that makes it so realistic. The true 
perspective is restored, and one views the scene 
as the eye saw it. 

After people have seen, and admired some of 
my large collection of stereographs, and have 
seen also the camera with which they were 
made, they invariably ask, ““Why do you make 
two pictures of the same view? Can’t you make 
a single picture, make two prints, and mount 
them side by side?’ The reason this question 
is asked so often is because the two pictures 
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seem to be identical. I say seem, because in 
reality they are different. A close scrutiny will 
reveal this infinitesimal difference. 

Take for example picture No. 1, “The Outlet 
of the Lake.” In the picture, on the right, will 
be noticed on the far shore, to the right of the 
young lady’s back, a small stick of wood partly 
hanging in the water. In the picture on the 
left the stick cannot be seen. This proves that 
the two pictures are different. The reason for 
this is as follows. The stereo-camera is pro- 
vided with two lenses, approximately three inches 


THE HILL-CLIMB 


apart. It is manifest then, that one picture, is 
made at a different angle from the other. When 
looking at an object, each eye forms a separate 
image in its respective retina. These images 
are slightly different, due to the fact that each 
eye gazes at the object from a different angle. 
If one closes one eye, all sense of depth and dis- 
tance from the object is lost. 

This is exactly the principle of the stereo- 
camera. It makes two separate pictures from 
a slightly different angle, just the same as the 
eyes form two separate images. The differ- 
ence in the two pictures gives the impression of 
depth. When one looks at the double picture 
through the stereoscope, the eyes merge them in- 
to one, giving the same impression as if one were 
gazing at the real object. From this it will be 
seen that two prints made from a negative made 
with a single-lens camera, cannot give the desired 
result. The pictures must be different. 


In ordinary photography, the camerist tries 
to obliterate too much detail. It is confusing 
to the eye, and makes the picture a puzzling 
mass of light and shadow. In stereoscopic work, 
detail is rather desirable. Of course, the finished 
picture may be as confusing to the naked eye as 
an ordinary single photograph, but, slip this 
picture into the stereoscope. Ak! what a change. 
The mass of detail is no longer confusing. Every 
leaf, twig and tree stands out in bold relief, just 
as the eye saw it in its natural state. 

This point is well illustrated in picture No. 2, 
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“The Hill-climb”. The tree and bushes in the 
foreground, at the left, appear rather confus- 
ing to the naked eye. Viewed through the 
stereoscope, this confusion is no longer evident. 
The tree and shrubs appear separated, and in 
their proper positions. The hill itself appears 
nearer and, taken as a whole, the scene is so 
realistic that in imagination one can hear the 
roar of the ascending motor, and the applause, 
shouts and comment of the crowd. 

Although detail is rather necessary, do not 
mistake my meaning with regard to it. It is 
not a good idea to make a picture from “‘any old 
angle” and leave the stereoscope to separate the 
mass of detail, because all sorts of detail do not 
make even a good stereoscopic picture. Just as 
much care and judgment must be used in select- 
ing a point of view for a stereoscopic picture 
as with the single-lens camera. The best re- 
sults are to be obtained in stereoscopic work, 
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THE OLD PIER 


where there is some object close in the foreground. 
When such a picture is viewed through the stereo- 
scope, the eye readily perceives the distance be- 
tween the foreground and the background, thus 
making the picture much more impressive. 
Sharp focus is an absolute necessity. Such 
things as soft-focus lenses, etc., are absolutely 
of no use whatever in the stereo-camera. The 
focus must be just as sharp in the background 
as it is in the foreground. When one takes a 
walk, or a ride through the country, one sees 
distant objects just as sharply as near ones, un- 
less the day be hazy. The idea must be borne 
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in mind constantly that a stereo-picture must 
be made to look as nearly like the real view as 
possible. This can be accomplished properly 
only by a universal focus. This is done easily 
by focusing the camera at some short distance, 
such as twenty-five feet, and stopping down. 

I consider an anastigmat lens better for stereo- 
work than a rapid rectilinear lens, because of its 
sharp focusing-qualities. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to get a sharp focus on the edges and middle 
of a picture at the same time with a rectilinear 
lens, unless a small stop is used. With an an- 
astigmat lens, an image can be obtained that is 
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equally sharp all over, at the largest stop open- 
ing. In other words, an anastigmat lens gives 
one that desirable quality, ‘‘Flatness of Field.” 

All the illustrations that accompany this article 
were made with a Stereo-Kodak, model No. 1, 
equipped with two F/7.7 anastigmat lenses. 
Its fastest speed of the shutter is 1/100 of a 
second, which I consider ample for stereo-work. 
I have never yet had occasion to use this speed. 

A level camera is another important feature 
in stereoscopic work. This is especially true in 
pictures where there is a distinct horizon-line. 
In any picture, there is nothing so annoying to 
the eye, as a horizon-line running uphill. In a 
stereograph, this defect is more noticeable than 
in a single picture for the following reason: In 
a stereograph there are two pictures side by side. 
If the camera is absolutely level, the horizon- 
line will run from one picture into the other in 
an unbroken line. If the camera is out of plumb, 
even slightly, the horizon-line will be broken at 
the intersection of the two pictures. Thus, a 
slightly uphill horizon-line that would pass by 
unnoticed in a single picture would be seen im- 
mediately in a stereograph. This point is well 
illustrated in picture No. 3, “The Old Pier”. 

Of course, in pictures where horizon-lines do 
not appear, such as in street-scenes, interiors, 
and landscapes with trees and bushes in the fore- 
ground, an absolutely level camera is not so im- 
portant, although always to be desired. It is 
impossible to hold the camera perfectly level in 
the hands. For this reason, a tripod should be 
used. Not a metal one, but a good substantial, 
wooden one. For all my work, I use a good, 
wooden tripod in conjunction with a small level, 
to aid in getting tripod and camera absolutely 
plumb. The level, in question, being but three 
inches long, is easily carried in the pocket. 

There is nothing that adds so much to a picture 
as a sky with clouds. A photograph which may 
be very beautiful otherwise, is lowered about 
twenty-five per cent. in my estimation, if the 
sky is blank white. Take for example picture 
No. 4, “The Prize Holstein’. One can imagine 
how much this picture would have been improved 
with the addition of a few clouds. As it hap- 
pened, though, when I made this picture, the sky 
was overcast with a haze of light, gray clouds, 
which gave it an extremely monotonous appear- 
ance. Even if filters had been used, they would 
not have been recorded. 

There are two good ways to put clouds in pic- 
tures. The first, is by printing them in from a 
cloud-negative. The second, is by actually 
photographing them along with the rest of the 
picture. The first method is very widely used 


with negatives made with the single-lens camera; 


but it cannot be used with stereoscopic nega- 
tives for the following reason: The clouds that 
appear in a picture, must have the same relative 
position to all objects in that picture, which is 
made from a certain angle with one lens, that 
they do to the other picture, which is made from 
a different angle with the other lens. In short, 
suppose that in one picture a cloud was seen just 
touching a tree-top. In the other picture, the 
cloud may have to be a little beyond the tree- 
top, to convey the idea of perfect perspective. 
One can see, then, the impossibility of trying 
to print in clouds on stereoscopic negatives. 

The second method, that of actually photo- 
graphing the clouds with the rest of the picture, is 
the only way. This is done easily by means of 
ray-filters. When using filters with the stereo- 
camera, care must be used to put two of the 
same grade of filters over the lenses. It would 
never do, for instance, to put a K 2 filter over one 
lens, and a K 3 over the other. There are several 
different kinds of clouds. These may be divided 
briefly into four classes, namely: Cirrus, cumulus, 
stratus and nimbus. The cirrus, is sometimes 
seen as light fleecy wisps, or strings like cobwebs, 
and then again long cigar-shaped masses, some- 
what resembling a lock of hair. Some forms of 
this cloud, at times, give the sky a beautiful 
mottled effect, which some people call mackerel 
sky. These clouds are usually very high, their 
mean heights being from three to five miles. 
They have been known to reach a height of over 
ten and a half miles. 

The cumulus, appears generally as dense white 
masses, and banks, nearly always with dark, 
flattened bases. These flattened bases mark the 
height at which condensation occurs and this 
forms the cloud. It is this form of cloud, in 
which a person who possesses a vivid imagination 
can see fantastic shapes, such as faces, animals, 
etc. Cumulus formations are sometimes known 
as summer clouds. 

The stratus, usually appears at sunset, and 
may be often seen on calm summer-evenings, 
floating in the western sky. These clouds are 
long, and flat in shape, and usually very dark. 
They are never very high, being sometimes as 
low as a few hundred feet, and again they may 
be as high as one mile, never more. 

The nimbus, is known as the rain-cloud, and 
it will need no description, as it is recognized 
easily. 

These four forms of cloud just enumerated 
and described, are sometimes subdivided into 
still other forms, such as cirro-stratus, cirro- 
cumulus, strato-cumulus, fracto-cumulus, and 
cumulo-nimbus. These forms are, as the names 


imply, combinations of the four main forms. 
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Of all the cloud-forms, I think that the cumulus 
makes the best cloud-pictures, although some 
very pretty forms of cirrus are sometimes caught. 
The stratus, being an evening-cloud, can nearly 
always be photographed without filters, there 
being an absence of ultra-violet light in the even- 
ing. The nimbus is usually more difficult to 
photograph, and does not make a very pretty 
picture any way, unless a storm-effect is desired. 
Picture No. 5, ““The Rocky Shore of Lake Erie’, 


shows a pretty effect of strato-cumulus. 


upside down, and when the resulting negative is 
turned right side up, it will be seen readily that 
the picture made with the right lens assumes the 
position of the one made with the left lens, and 
vice versa.. These pictures must be changed 
back to their true positions before printing, or 
the resulting view will appear distorted when 
seen through the stereoscope. 

It so happens that oftentimes one picture of 
the stereo-negative will be slightly denser than 
the other one, which makes it very difficult to 
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A few words concerning the printing of stereo- 
scopic negatives may not come amiss at this 
time. The negatives, in question, can be printed 
either upon a glass-transparency, or upon or- 
dinary printing-paper. I prefer the latter, be- 
cause it is cheaper, and not likely to be broken, 
as is the case with transparencies. A fine-grained 
paper must be used, or the grain will be so 
magnified, when looking at a picture through 
the stereoscope, that it will spoil the effect. 
Glossy paper is generally the best; and, if the 
very best results are desired, the prints should 
be ferrotyped. The glaze of a ferrotyped print 
does away completely with the grain. The fer- 
rotyping-process also seems to stiffen the print, 
which makes it easier to mount. 

When printing stereoscopic negatives, the two 
pictures must be transposed, or in other words, 
the two pictures must change places with each 
other, the picture on the right being changed to 
the left, and the left one to the right. The rea- 
son for this is that the camera makes the picture 
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print both pictures in exactly the same shade. 
This can be remedied by masking the thinner 
half of the negative during part of the exposure, 
allowing the denser half longer time to print. 
The whole process of printing stereo-negatives 
is simplified greatly by the use of a self-transpos- 
ing printing-frame. This frame transposes the 
negatives automatically, and necessitates a sepa- 
rate exposure for each negative, a great help when 
printing a negative of two different densities. 

In closing, I wish to state that the apparatus 
necessary to make and to finish stereoscopic pic- 
tures, is not expensive. The cost of my entire 
outfit, which consisted of camera, tripod, fil- 
ters, light-gauge, level, self-timer, self-transposing 
printing-frame and stereoscope, was in the neigh- 
borhood of $75.00. I can also state truthfully, 
that no investment of equal value has ever afforded 
me so much pleasure. I would like to tell more 
of the many interesting things that can be done 
with stereoscopic photography; but they would 
make a separate article in themselves. 
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Some Advantages of Pinhole-Photography 


FRANK COLEGROVE 


lens is the speed-device in 
Ce photography and in a very wide 
Y4ex3| range of work is indispensable and 
IRS 2% invaluable, and so far has it and 

various types of shutters been 
developed and perfected, that they have well- 
nigh eliminated the element of time from the 
making of a picture. It has had its undisputed 
day, and a long one; but the hard, inartistic 
nature of its product has led to many attempts 
to modify this quality and to obtain a soft, 
artistic effect. Undoubtedly some of the devices 
and processes employed for this purpose have 
attained considerable success and produced some 
admirable results; but these are available only 
to the professionals and experts and are entirely 
outside the sphere of the ordinary amateur who, 
without the special knowledge, time or money 
with which to experiment, still has a desire to 
make better and more artistic pictures, for his 
own pleasure, and is willing to pay for them in 
the currency of time. To this class of amateurs 
in particular the pinhole—as they learn of its 
capabilities—comes as a welcome boon, since it 
enables them to obtain easily much of this result. 

Pinhole or lens-less photography has fairly 
come into its own. Recent years have seen a 
rapid increase in its use, as readers of PHoto-Era 
MaGazinE and other photographic magazines 


are aware by having read excellent articles on 
the subject which have been published from 
time to time; but to the general public, including 
most of those who use the camera in some sort, 
and also some excellent amateurs and even some 
professional photographers, it is still either 
entirely unknown, or vaguely known as a sort 
of scientific curiosity. And so, even in a high- 
class photographic magazine, such as PuHoro- 
Era, an article dealing with the subject, though 
elementary in character and entirely untechnical, 
would hardly fail to meet the eyes of some, per- 
haps many, to whom it would be a novelty and 
for whom it would have interest and value. 

Points in relation to pinhole-photography to 
which I would especially call attention are: 

1. Simplicity and convenience of operation. 

2. The perfection and pleasing quality of the 
work, and suggestions as to the fitness of a larger 
or a smaller pinhole for making pictures of dif- 
erent kinds of subjects. 

8. Adaptability to conditions in which the 
desired picture could not be obtained with the 
ordinary lens-outfit of the amateur. 

An important element of convenience and 
simplicity in the use of the pinhole is the fact 
that there is no focusing to be done; hence, it is 
never necessary to measure or estimate the 
distance of the object. Everything, no matter 
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how near or distant, is equally in focus, if we may 
use that term, even the bedboard of the camera 
if it happens to be in the way, as may be seen in 
one of the illustrations of this article. The 
amount of difficulty and annoyance which this 
feature will save the average amateur needs 
only to be suggested to be appreciated by the host 
of those whose spoiled pictures are so frequently 
due to faulty focusing or forgetting to focus. 
But the outstanding advantage of the pinhole 
lies in the soft character of its work, yet with 
reasonably strong definition, and the virtually 
uniform exposure over the whole plate or film, 
exhibiting none of the unevenness and the un- 
finished corners which are the bane of the snap- 
shooter with a low-priced camera-equipment. 
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The hardness, which is as characteristic of the 
regular-lens picture as softness is of the pinhole- 
product, would seem to be due to the fact that, 
whereas the pinhole presents the object just as 
it is seen with the naked eye, the lens shows it 
as it would appear seen through a telescope or 
field-glass, yielding much detail which is not 
visible to the naked eye. Hence, the pinhole- 
picture has a characteristically natural appear- 
ance. By the use of pinholes of different diam- 
eters various degrees of softness, or diffusion, can 
be obtained—a very small hole giving an ap- 
proach to the fineness of definition of the lens, 
whereas one much larger than the larger one 
mentioned in this article will give so much dif- 
fusion as to be unsuitable for most purposes. 
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The photographs used in illustrating this article 
were made with two pinholes, diameters of which 
are approximately one sixtieth and one thirty- 
sixth of an inch, respectively, attached to a 3A 
folding Kodak camera. Of course, other sizes 
may be used within, perhaps, the practical limits 
of one hundredth and one twenty-fifth of an 
inch; but the sizes mentioned here, I think, will be 
found among the most satisfactory for general 
use under most conditions. 

There does not appear to be any close agree- 


a wide angle, the time of exposure should be 
reduced in about the same ratio as the distance 
from the plate is reduced, though inconsiderable 
variations may be disregarded. 

Though the employment of a larger or of a 
smaller aperture will be determined for the most 
part by the personal taste or preference of the 
worker, I will offer a few general suggestions 
based on my own experience. For a picture in 
which architectural features are prominent, or 
some other object in which detail is of import- 
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ment yet among users of the pinhole as to the 
proper length of exposure. Indeed, there is so 
wide a range possible without actually ruining 
the picture that a considerable variation in 
usage, according to individual tastes, would 
naturally be expected, and with the slightest 
initial suggestion the worker will readily deduce 
his own rules from his actual experience. Edward 
Lee Harrison, in an article in PHoro-Era MaGa- 
ZINE of October, 1919, suggests an exposure of 
about twenty-two seconds in good light with an 
aperture of one fiftieth of an inch, whereas John 
A. Tennant, writing for Photo-M:> ‘ture 
some years ago, favored much shorter e po 1res, 
in some cases even within the limits of « snap- 
shot, with the same aperture. My own practice 
is to allow from ten to twelve seconds for an 
average view in good light with an aperture of 
one sixtieth of an inch, and about half as long 
with an aperture of one thirty-sixth of an inch. 
However, on pushing the pinhole back to include 
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ance, as the rocks in “The Pool’, the smaller 
hole is no doubt preferable, whereas for a land- 
scape with soft features, of water, foliage, etc., 
without strongly outlined objects in the fore- 
ground, as “The Adolescent Spring’’, or one in 
which masses of foliage predominate, the larger 
hole gives pleasing results. And I would espe- 
cially recommend the use of the larger aperture 
and full exposure for a snow-landscape, particu- 
larly one that presents a considerable expanse of 
unrelieved snow, as Fresh Snow-Mantle”’. 
The soft yet well-defined texture of ““The Pool’ 
is eminently characteristic of pinhole-work with 
a small aperature. 

A predicament frequently encountered by the 
amateur photographer with a simple equipment 
is to find himself in the presence of a desirable 
subject, an imposing building, beautiful spire, 
or some natural feature such as a crag or water- 
fall, of which he cannot obtain a picture because 
of the limitations of his lens. But with the 
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ILLUSTRATION A 


pinhole he is master of the situation; for whereas 
with a given lens at a given distance there is but 
one picture of an object which can be made—as 
only one will be in focus—with the pinhole an 
unlimited number of different ones are available, 
as the bellows is extended or withdrawn.  Illus- 
trations “A” and ““B’”’, both made without mov- 
ing the camera, graphically set forth this advan- 
tage of the pinhole. “A” shows all of the building 
which could be included in a picture from the 
given standpoint with the ordinary lens, whereas 
**B” shows the whole building included, with a 
fair margin, by simply pushing the pinhole back, 
nearer the plate. The fact is that with the pin- 
hole one can, within generous limits, virtually 
vary his distance from an object at pleasure. 
The illustration shows the whole of the picture 
made at a wide angle, including a portion of the 
bedboard of the camera, to show just how it was 
made. However, the bedboard will not intrude 
itself into the picture except in case a very wide 
angle is used. In most instances, a much more 
moderate angle will answer the purpose, and it 


will not be necessary to cut off undesirable fore- 
ground. Of course, the pinhole may also be used 
to include an angle as narrow as that of the 
common lens, or still narrower, to the extent of 
the possible extension of the bellows. 

Other desirable features of pinhole-work are 
perfect perspective at any angle, great depth— 
from the fact that all planes of the picture are 
equally in focus—and absence of any of the 
distortions of the image which are incidental to 
the use of certain types of lenses. 

Although, as has heen suggested, the pinhole 
is especially a boon to the inexpert but ambitious 
amateur, it is by no means unimportant to the 
most advanced amateur or the professional 
photographer in any line of commercial or indus- 
trial work. The greatest obstacle at present to a 
rapid increase in the popular use of pinhole- 
photography is no doubt the difficulty or impos- 
sibility of purchasing either a camera specially 
adapted to it, or mounted pinholes readily 
attachable to the hand-cameras in common use. 
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THE STERLING SILVERWARE 


CHARLES W. THUMITH 


Photographs Used Instead of Samples 


CHARLES W. THUMITH 


PeqLTHOUGH the pages of photo- 
4 graphic magazines are filled with 
4) interesting and practical articles on 
| photography, yet I find that com- 
=] paratively little reference is made to 
the work of those whom, for lack of a better name, 
we call commercial photographers. In fact, there 
is probably no worker who is confronted with 
more difficult technical problems than the man 
who calls himself a commercial photographer. It 
does not take long to think of the many subjects 
which come up in the day’s work. It may be a 
case of photographing a large factory, or, again, 
some wealthy gentleman wishes his estate photo- 
graphed, and, from this extreme, the photog- 
rapher may be called upon to make a picture of 
an engine in a power-house, a new switch-board, a 
complicated machine, or jewelry and silverware. 
In short, the well-equipped and intelligent com- 
mercial photographer is called upon to photo- 
graph virtually everything and anything that is 
manufactured or built. Needless to say, this 
branch of photography is fascinating for the very 
reason that it is so varied. One day is always 
different from another. To be sure, there are 
different problems to meet, and, often, there are 
dangers to face; but the man who is well equipped 
usually knows how to obtain a good photograph. 


For a number of years, it has been one of my 
specialties to photograph silverware and jewelry. 
There was a time when virtually no commercial 
work was done, that is, a photographer was sup- 
posed to confine himself to making pictures of 
people and landscapes, but the idea of pho- 
tographing machinery, building-construction, and 
manufactured goods did not appear to be thought 
of at that time. Traveling salesmen burdened 
themselves with sample-trunks, and whenever 
they arrived in a city or town they hired a dis- 
play-room of some sort or other where they might 
show samples, that they had brought with them, 
to prospective customers. However, today, 
thanks to photography, it has been proved that it 
is possible for traveling salesmen to go on the 
road with pictures of the goods they sell and, hav- 
ing these pictures to show, to sell as much or 
more than they did in the old days when they 
were burdened with all manner of heavy samples 
which they were compelled to carry about. They 
need to show their wares, as many a merchant 
will not order goods from printed descriptions. 
A case in point happened some years ago in a 
small town in New Hampshire when a storekeeper 
refused to sell to a customer the last copper wash- 
boiler in the store, as he said he needed it to show 
the hardware-salesman just what he wanted to 
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order, as he well knew the hardware-salesman did 
not carry sample wash-boilers in his “‘grip”’. 
Commercial photographs are made for one of 
two purposes, viz.: to be used by the photo- 
engraver to make halftones for the printer or to 
be shown direct to the customer. The latter 
method seems to be growing more and more 
popular, as it saves considerable time. In photo- 
graphing for the photo-engraver not much atten- 
| tion is paid to the background, as he has to copy 
through a screen and prefers to build his own 
background. The illustrations shown are of the 
opposite type, to be used to send direct to the 
trade; that is, the original photographic print is 
used instead of being sent to the engraver, to 
be halftoned, and then sent on to the printer to 
be inserted in a folder or a catalog. The pictures 
of silverware show various forms of background 
designed to harmonise with the silverware to 
be advertised. In the picture of the sterling 
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silverware a form of draping is shown which does 
not have a central effect, the draping is hori- 
zontally arranged and the pieces do not have to 
be balanced. The goods shown are a sterling- 
silver tea-set and flat-ware to match, this being 
placed in the plaque, and variety added by means 
of the glass-vase and flowers. Note how the 
raising of the tea-set brings its outlines in contrast 
to the background and how well the flat-ware 
harmonises with the same. The scarf relieves the 
monotony of the foreground and makes a well- 
balanced picture which focuses the attention on 
the silverware. 

In the picture of the LaFayette pattern we have 
a backgrourd of velvet or velours with a paneled 
effect that i: obtained by means of strips of suit- 
able blending-lace. Over the whole a curtain is 
artistically draped and parted at the center. Use 
is made of cords and tassels for draping-effects. 
Within the center-panel, arranged with apparent 
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carelessness and tiered up from front to back, is 
the tea-set resting upon a piece of brocaded silk, 
gathered with the edges turned inward. On the 
forward end toward the observer is placed an 
art-needlework doily which gives detailed inter- 
est, as is noted. On each side we have the 
decorative effects of the candle-sticks, and just 
beyond, resting against the wings, the flat-ware 
plaques. This is a particularly pleasing picture of 
great simplicity and concentration, which brings 


buckles show another group of commercial photo- 
graphs which are used as catalog-pages. That 
is, the traveling man or dealer has a loose-leaf 
binder and the new pages are mailed regularly, 
thus the entire line is kept right up to the minute 
at all times. 

Again, let me remind the reader that a few 
Years ago a traveling-man who started out on the 
road required a dray, numerous trunks and a 
number of assistants to get him off; and it re- 
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out the silver in strong contrast to the richness 
of the dark background. 

As already pointed out, photographs of this 
kind are used in place of traveling-men’s samples 
and by dealers who are unable to carry a complete 
line to show to the customers. These illustra- 
tions show the possibilities of the line, and they 
become a convincing argument to help sell the 
goods when the photographs are used in the right 
way. Manufacturers are beginning to realize that 
real high-grade photographs will sell more goods 
and attract more attention than the articles 
themselves and yet they cost half the price of 
high-grade wash-drawings. It is another instance 
of how commercial photography, in its best form, 
is coming to the front. 

The photographs of shoe-buckles and _belt- 
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quired trunks and drays to keep him going; for 
he carried samples, in some form, of virtually 
everything he sold. Nowadays, the same man 
with the same line will go in to see a customer, 
and carry only a portfolio. In that portfolio 
he will have photographs of his entire line, shown 
to much better advantage than ever before; and 
besides, he has not the heavy trunks, nor the 
bother of carting them around, nor the necessity 
of renting a hotel-room in which to show his 
samples. Of course, there are still some lines 
where traveling-men persist in carrying samples; 
but present conditions are rapidly compelling 
those few to use photographs. One often hears 
the argument, “I can’t sell my goods from photo- 
graphs”. An answer to that argument is the 
mail-order houses of Chicago, who do millions of 
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dollars’ worth of business annually throughout 
the country—all from photographs. 

Makers of monuments and large granite com- 
panies who job granite to the monument-fac- 
tories, foundry companies who cast tablets of 
bronze—all are consistent users of photographs. 
It is virtually the only medium now used to sell 
monuments and tablets. Although there are only 
a few really large companies in the United States 
who design monuments, tablets and mausoleums, 
they have extensive sales-forces and they obtain 
contracts in every section of the country. Every 
large piece of work that is completed is photo- 
graphed and the pictures are used in catalogs to 
promote sales and for records. Photographs to 
be made into half-tones for catalogs and for 
salesmen’s books represent so many varied lines, 
that all I have done is to pick out a few examples. 
Tn fact, a commercial photographer in six months’ 
time will photograph everything under the sun 
and many things that are not under the sun. In 
this article I have attempted only to call atten- 
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tion to the field of commercial photography and 
not to go into detail with regard to technical 
methods. It seemed to me that a few pictures 
and just a reference to the subject would serve 
the purpose. If this article will serve to awaken 
some of my readers to a realization that there is 
an opportunity in the field of commercial photog- 
raphy, I shall be well pleased. From my own 
experience, I know that first-class workmanship 
is valued as highly in the picture of a handsome 
set of silverware as it is in the portrayal of a 
beautiful landscape. We, who call ourselves 
commercial photographers, have our ideals and 
standards, and we are proud of them. Ours is a 
specialised branch of the art and science of 
photography, and we are proving that commercial 
photography is well worth the time and effort 
that we put into it. No matter what branch of 
photography the reader undertakes, let him 
remember that in the long run, good workman- 
ship and business-integrity win out every time. 
With these no man has ever been known to fail. 
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Camera-Shutter Speed-Tester 


FRANCIS M. WESTON, Jr. 


——~, 0 you know how fast vour camera- 
shutter works? By that is not 
PF Hiimeant how fast it is marked to 
work, but how quickly it actually 
opens and closes. And if you do 
not know, how can you make pictures with any 
degree of certainty? How can you be sure that 
when you set your shutter at one twenty-fifth 
second, let us say, that it will not give one tenth 


or one fiftieth, and overexpose or underexpose 
the film? The only way that you can predict 
what is going to happen is by testing the speeds 
of your shutter from time to time. 

A simple, inexpensive, and at the same time 
absolutely reliable shutter-tester can be made 
by any one for a cost of about ten cents and a 
little trouble. This tester is good for the type 


of shutter supplied on most amateur-cameras— 
shutters that are marked to work not faster 
than one one-hundredth of a second. First, get 
a strip of black paper about four feet long—the 


strip from a roll of postcard-size film is the best— 
and, beginning about two inches from one end, 
mark it off according to the measurements given 
in the table at the end of this article. With a 
white pencil or a ruling pen and white writing- 
fluid draw horizontal lines across the strip 
through the marks you have made, as shown in 
Figure 1. You will notice that there are no 
measurements given before the number 10 line— 
these would be so close together that they would 
be of no use, and are therefore omitted. Number 
the 0 line, the 10 line, and every fifth line there- 
after. These lines show the successive positions 
at the end of each one-hundredth of a second 
of a falling body when it is dropped from the 0 
line of the strip. 

Next, go to any automobile supply-shop and 
get a steel-ball about one-half inch in diameter 
of the kind that is used in ball-bearings. This 
will cost a few cents, and is the only expense of 
the outfit. The ball must be smooth and bright 
so as to give a good reflection, and should there- 
fore be oiled before you put it away to prevent 
rusting when not in use. 

Take the strip of paper outdoors in the sun- 
light and tack it up against the side of the house 
or any other vertical surface (see Figure 2). Set 
the camera on its tripod just far enough away 
so that the whole strip can be seen in the finder, 
and focus sharply. With the camera empty or 
with a cap over the lens, drop the steel-ball 
from the 0 line of the strip and practise snapping 
the shutter when the ball is about the 25 or 30 
line. You will find that your tendency is to snap 
too soon; but a few trials will set you right. 

Now fill the camera, open the shutter-dia- 
phragm as wide as it can go, and set the speed 
indicator to the speed you want to test. Be 
careful to drop the ball exactly from the 0 line, 
and make an exposure of the falling ball some- 
where near the 30 line. In the same way succes- 
sively set the shutter to thé other speeds and make 
exposures for each speed. 

When the film is developed, you will find a 
light streak on each negative made by the bright 
spot of sunlight reflected from the moving ball. 
Figure 2, which is the result of an actual test, 
shows this streak extending from the 37 to the 39 
line. By counting the number of spaces the 
streak crosses, the length of time the shutter 
was open—or its “speed’’—is found. Thus, in 
Figure 2, the streak is two spaces long: there- 
fore, the shutter was open two one-hundredths, 
or one fiftieth, of a second. 
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FIGURE 2 


As the cross-lines on the strip of paper are so 
located as to mark the position of the ball at the 
end of each one-hundredth of a second after it 
has left the 0 line, no matter where your snap 
happens to catch it, the lines crossed by the 
streak of the reflection give a correct indication 
of the speed. 

This shutter-tester is most useful for speeds 
of from one tenth to one one-hundredth of a 
second; but it can also be used for testing higher 
speeds if you can be sure of catching the ball 
below the 40 line where it is traveling relatively 
fast, so that the reflection-streak will be long 
enough to be seen and its length determined 
accurately. With speeds higher than one three- 
hundredth, however, the use of this device is no 
longer practicable. 

A shutter should be tested when it is first 
bought and at least once a year thereafter. Also 
a test just before going on an extended trip is 
your best insurance against disappointment and 
lost opportunities. The table of measurements 
for laying off the strip of paper follows: 


Line Distance below Line Distance below 
number O line number O line 
1--15/16 in. 18-9/16 in. 
2-5/16 32........ 19-3/4 
2-3/4 3. vow 
ere 3-1/4 34. 22-5/16 
4-15/16 
7-11/16 $2-7/16 
_ 8-1/2 34-1/16 
10-3/16 37-3/8 
17-3/8 


[This simple device will be found very ser- 
viceable many times, inasmuch as most shutters 
on amateur cameras do not have faster speeds 
than one one-hundredth of a second, and these 
sometimes need testing.—Ep1rTor. 
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Faults in Printed-in Clouds 


10 one who is a close observer of our 
leading exhibitions can fail to note 
that the printed-in cloud is far less 
common than was once the case. 
Tt might be contended that the 
work is now much better done, that judges and 
selecting-committees are far more strict, and it 
is not that the practice is less frequent, but 
merely that it is less obvious. That incon- 
gruities between landscape and clouds are now 
seen less frequently we admit, but that is not 
merely that photographers are more careful or 
more skilful. 

We believe that it is because photographers 
are more critical and because the material now 
at their disposal enables them to get sky and 
landscape on the same negative more readily. 
We say nothing of that meteorological curiosity, 
the bromoil cloud—the sky that never was on 
land or sea—that we seem to have ever with us. 
But the skies in our pictures which do actually 
resemble those which we see in Nature now far 
more frequently have that perfect congruity with 
the landscape which has always been the aim of 
the real pictorialist, although it has been difficult 
enough to attain. 

Some of this must be attributed to the in- 
creasing use of panchromatic emulsions and 
properly adjusted color-screens, both when the 
sky is to be obtained in the original negative and 
when separate cloud-negatives are to be made. 
The gradation in the clouds is rendered more 
perfectly by this means, and the difference of 
tone between blue sky and white clouds is more 
truthfully recorded. Whereas the danger once 
was that the differences were minimised, the 
chief thing against which the photographer now 
has to guard himself is their exaggeration. 

In making cloud-negatives, therefore, with 
such materials, the exposure should not be cut 
down too much. The aim should be, as in all 
other truthful photography, to get a develop- 
able image everywhere; as it is only when this 
condition is observed that we may be sure of cor- 
rect gradation. The best of such negatives are 
made either on backed, panchromatic plates, or 
on panchromatic films, using a color-screen not 
lighter than that known as K1, preferably K3, 
and not stopping development too soon. 

The commonest fault is when the clouds are 
illuminated from a different direction from that 
of the landscape. This can be prevented en- 
tirely by keeping a record of the direction of the 
illumination in each negative, and attempting 
to combine only those which the note-book shows 
were made under similar conditions. But the 


photographer who really needs such a system, 
who cannot at once see whether the lighting in 
the two cases does or does not harmonise, would 
do well not to attempt to print-in clouds at all. 

Another incongruity is when the clouds are in 
a different key from the landscape, as will hap- 
pen when the cloud-negative has been developed 
too far or not far enough, or when in printing-in 
the exposure given has been too much or too 
little. No note-book record will guard against 
this; the photographer himself must feel that his 
result is right or wrong. Only by continual 
cultivation of his powers of observation, both 
by the study of Nature and the study of pictures, 
can he hope to guard against faults of this kind. 

It should not be necessary to point out that 
cloud-negatives should always include the hori- 
zon-line. If possible they should be made with 
the camera level or only very slightly tilted up- 
wards. The only clouds which can be made to 
harmonise with a landscape made with a level 
camera are those which are fairly near the hori- 
zon. The forms of clouds seen there are alto- 
gether different from those which we see when 
we look upwards: necessarily so, because all 
clouds are more or less flat objects, and what we 
see when we see them at the same time as the 
landscape are the edges of those flat objects 
rather than their underside; the clouds there- 
fore tend to flatten out, and their forms are alto- 
gether different. 

Differences in definition between the land- 
scape and the sky are often permissible, but 
when they exist it is the clouds which should be 
the less sharp. The most effective clouds for 
picture-making purposes are often without any 
well-defined details at all, and with these the de- 
gree of definition in the cloud-negative is un- 
important. But when they have well-defined 
forms it does not do to show these as such, with 
a landscape in which there has been any soften- 
ing of the definition, or the result looks wrong. 

Only one other form of incongruity need be 
mentioned. Clouds made with a comparatively 
short-focus lens may be used often with land- 
scapes which include a narrower angle without 
any feeling that something is wrong. Indeed, 
it has been contended that the most effective 
and natural-looking skies are those which in- 
clude a wider angle than the landscape, though 
this seems a dangerous doctrine. It would be 
better not to attempt anything of the kind; 
although there seems to be a sufficiently wide 
limit within which the angles included in the 
two pictures may vary without the picture being 
seriously impaired.— The Amateur Photographer. 
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A Title Studio the Latest 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


2 WHOSE of us who like good motion- 
4}pictures and are interested in 
photography learn much, techni- 
y| cally and artistically, by watching 
closely how some of the leading 
directors obtain the beautiful pictorial effects 
that often appear on the screen. There are 
times when we rather envy the cameraman; and 


it is true that amateur and professional photog- 
raphers can learn much of practical value from 
the high-class motion-picture. 

Of course, we know that the cameraman’s 
work is but the first step in the making of a 
motion-picture. There still remains much im- 
portant detail-work to be done before the com- 
pleted picture is ready for the theater. Among 


OUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


there are other times when—if we are honest 
with ourselves—we must admit that his work is 
superior to ours. Of course, we may excuse our 
own shortcomings by saying that the cameraman 
uses a very short-focus lens of great speed, that 
his lens has virtually unlimited depth of focus 
and that he is often assisted by artificial illumina- 
tion, screens, reflectors and other accessories. 
Again, he is able to make exposures under condi- 
tions that would be very difficult fer the average 
pictorialist to overcome. It must be admitted 
that some of the against-the-light and cloud- 
effects obtained by the cameraman are often 
superior to the same effects obtained with a 
“still” camera. Whatever we may say or think, 


RENAUD STUDIO 


these details is the matter of titling. A few 
years ago little attention was paid to the matter. 
It was sufficient to project a few sentences on the 
screen in order to enable the beholder to follow 
the play. However, to-day the title and other 
reading-matter that accompany a_ motion- 
picture are set off by drawings, sketches and 
photog: raphs. In fact, the profession of “title- 
illustrator” is a growing and important one in 
the motion-picture industry. A number of our 
leading artists and photographers have gone 
into this work with success. Those who possess 
the necessary artistic ability should find in this 
new field a pleasant and interesting profession. 
For example, there is Ernest M. Pratt, the 
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TITLE FOR “THE LURE OF JADE” 
TITLE FOR “I AM GUILTY” 
RENAUD STUDIO 


ravels fast— : 


eminent photo-pictorialist and three-time first- 
prize winner in Puoto-Era competitions, who 
with two friends has opened a “title’’ studio, 
known as the Renaud Studio, in Los Angeles. 
That the profession of doing all kinds of titles and 
illustrations by exclusive photographic methods 
can be made to be eminently lucrative is a fact, 
as proved by Mr. Pratt. 

Some time ago, we sent to this sterling picture- 
maker an order, for an architectural firm, for a 
number of enlargements of Mr. Pratt’s delight- 
ful architectural subjects (PHoto-Era_prize- 
pictures), which, however, and at his moderate 
price of five dollars each, he has been slow to 
execute, on account of rush of “‘title’’ work. 

Among the artistic and original titles arranged 
and pictured are the fragmentary announce- 
ments in the text of photo-plays, which, as 
“movie” goers know, offer opportunities for 
striking and capricious settings. Mr. Pratt 
enclosed a series of such announcements, two of 
which we are showing in this article. One of 
them is a title-illustration for the Pauline Fred- 
erick drama, “The Lure of Jade”. These are 
in the form of short strips of motion-picture 
film. Of course, a large photograph of each title- 
illustration, prepared by the Renaud Studio, is 


introduced at the proper moment, as the play is 
being filmed. We know that producers pay well 
for first-class work which is original and helps to 
set off the play to advantage. Another picture 
shown is one which illustrates a title for the drama 
“T am Guilty”, produced for Parker & Reed, in 
which an old lady posed for the face between the 
curtains. She wanted to have a copy for herself 
after the title was made, but when she saw it she 
threw up her hands and said, “How hideous! 
Do I look like that?” 

The picture entitled, “Our Announcement”, 
was sent out by the studio to its patrons after 
the accession of a telephone to its equipment. 
It shows how grateful the studio-proprietor felt 
after having to wait eight months for the tele- 
phone company to install the instrument. 

We hope that other pictorialists will favor us 
with pictures and a few notes with regard to 
special lines of photographic work that they 
are finding interesting and remunerative. Photog- 
raphy is working its way deeper and deeper 
into our industrial and social life. Almost daily, 
we hear of some new service that it is rendering 
to the public either to increase its pleasure or to 
point the way to greater artistic and commercial 
achievements throughout the world. 


EVENING 


HENRY W. JONES 
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ORION THROUGH TREE-BRANCHES 


GAYLORD JOHNSON 


‘‘Look Pleasant, Please, Mr. Betelgeuze!” 


GAYLORD JOHNSON 


E recommend the stars to the lover 

of outdoors who is also a camera 
enthusiast in search of “more worlds 
to conquer”. Everybody has seen 
the wonderful, highly-magnified 
photographs of the moon, stars and nebule, 
made by the big telescopes in the Yerkes, Mt. 
Wilson and other observatories; but few owners 
of a camera realise that extremely interesting pic- 
tures of the stars can be made without a tele- 
scope at all. If, in addition, the amateur photog- 
rapher is interested in astronomy, he can.record 
permanently some of the beautiful and unusual 
sights that the moon and planets, yes, even the 
sun, afford from time to time. He can also make 
the portraits of many of his favorite constella- 
tions, and on developing the plates he will often 
be astonished to find on them the records of many 
stars whose light his eyes have never perceived. 
If the constellations are photographed fairly near 
the horizon, it is also often possible to include 
parts of the landscape and make a really artistic 
composition of the trees, buildings and the star- 
group in the sky. 

Since the surface of the earth at the equator is 
steadily traveling from West to East at the rate 
of over a thousand miles an hour, carrying the 
camera with it, while the stars remain fixed as far 


as the earth is concerned, it is plain that none 
of the stars will stay still to be photographed. No 
matter if the camera-shutter is open only fifteen 
seconds, the amount of the earth’s rotation during 
that time is recorded in the resulting negative. 
The stars appear as long or short “trails”’ of light, 
depending upon the length of the exposure. This 
movement, however, is far from being a disad- 
vantage, for it makes the image of every star 
recorded on the plate unmistakable. There can 
be no question as to whether a certain black dot 
on the negative is a star-image, for the ray of 
light from every one within the field draws a 
steady line upon the film as long as the shutter 
remains open. 

When the camera is pointed toward star- 
groups that lie near the equator of the sky, the 
star-trails are straight, as in the photograph of 
“Orion Seen Through Tree-Branches”. This was 
made about nine o'clock on an evening in late 
spring, when the constellation was lowering to- 
ward the Western horizon. The three stars of the 
hunter’s “belt” show plainly in the lower center 
of the print. . . . Straight above it, vertically, 
is the trail of the much-talked-about Betelgeuze, 
and in the extreme lower-left corner is the bril- 
liant trail of Sirius, in the “Dog of Orion”, the 
brightest fixed star in the entire heavens. The 
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TRAILS OF POLAR STARS G. JOHNSON 


moon was just rising and its light shows plainly 
on the tree-trunk at the right. This negative 
resulted from a five-minute exposure with a 
Berthiot anastigmat lens, open to F/4.. When, on 
the other hand, the camera is pointed toward the 
pole-star, or near it, the trails made upon the plate 
are arcs of circles; very short curves near the pole 
of the heavens, and longer ones the greater their 
distance from it. 

The print titled “Trails of Polar Stars” is from 
a negative made with an ordinary rapid rectilinear 
lens, wide open at F/8. The exposure was one 
hour. If you care to take the trouble to measure, 
you will find that each are is one-twenty-fourth 
of a complete circle. Notice also that the pole 


VENUS IN THE SUNSET GLOW G. JOHNSON 


star itself is not exactly at the pole of the sky, 
but makes a small circle about it. It is really 
about two degrees from the true pole. The picture 
of “Venus in the Sunset Glow” shows a circular 
image of the planet because only a very short 
bulb-exposure was needed to register both the 
very brilliant star and the quite bright sunset 


glow the sun had left. This print suggests the 
possibilities of gaining soft, unusual effects in 
which the stars, moon or planets have a part in 
the composition. The same is true of “The Moon 
and Jupiter’, which was photographed with the 
same lens as the preceding, a Pathé anastigmat 
opened to F/4.5, and a quick bulb-exposure. The 
last print, “Mars in Scorpio’, shows the red 
planet as it appeared on July 29, 1922, in the 
Scorpion constellation, the stars of which are 
shown above and to the right of its bright visitor. 


MOON AND JUPITER G. JOHNSON 


Star-photography, while more or less of a pho- 
tographic “stunt’’, is, however, capable of some 
very unusual effects. The writer has seen some 
remarkably beautiful combinations of moonlit 
landscapes with brilliant star-trails, in which the 
sky appeared as if crossed by an amazing flight of 
meteors. He also remembers a polar-trail photo- 
graph, made up through bare tree-branches, in 
which the trails extended over half way around 
complete circles. This photograph was truly awe- 
inspiring, when one stopped to realise the enor- 
mous distance and speed traveled by the camera 


MARS IN SCORPIO G. JOHNSON 
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through space during the rotation of the earth 
while the exposure was in progress. This picture 
appeared as a frontispiece to one of the Yerkes 
observatory publications and led the present 
writer to experiment in making a similar one. 
Star-photography calls for no extra or unusual 
apparatus, although a tilting, or “ball and 
socket” tripod-head is a convenience. Interesting 
results can be gained with an ordinary rectilinear 
lens; but better pictures are of course possible 
with more luminous lenses—the F/6.3 and F/4.5 
anastigmats. The writer has even obtained 


fairly good negatives with an improvised cigar- 
box apparatus, employing the large lens of an 
opera-glass as an objective. In all his experi- 
ments, he has used only the regular film-packs, 
but he thinks that the results obtained from the 
slower lenses might be improved by using “Gra- 
flex 60” or other superspeed plates. 

The amateur with a fondness for experiment 
will get a new thrill out of his camera by pointing 
it at the stars, and the artistic photographer may 
add some beautiful prints of a novel kind to the 
collection in his albums. 


A Word to the Wise 


Farr Lillith was taking a landscape one day, 
When a rude wind, with beister and bluster, 
From her hands blew the focusing-cloth far away, 

Despite all the strength she could muster. 
I rescued that cloth for the damsel so fair, 
Who shyly asked me to assist her; 
So I helped her secure a picture most rare, 
But collected my pay—for I kissed her. 


Sweet Judith I found in her darkroom one night, 
Surrounded by trays and solutions, 

While she passed all her plates, in the faint ruby light, 
Through a series of strange evolutions. 

She greeted me kindly and said I might aid 
So archly that none could resist her; 

But when we were done, from that sweet little maid 
I exacted the toll—for I kissed her. 


Dear Carith was printing that day in the fall 
The films of her summer-vacation, 

And ushered me in when I happened to call, 
With a mark of apparent elation. 

“Now, here is the chance to show me your skill,” 


Laughed this charming young friend of my sister, 


So I went right to work with royal good will, 
And wiped out the score—when I kissed her. 


Now Lillith maintains, her photography’s zest 
Give to “taking”’, your efforts unstinting, 
While Judith contends that developing’s best, 
And Carith insists that it’s printing. 
But if you would follow our hobby’s bright lure, 
Don’t choose, like these maidens seraphic, 
Just take my advice, it is best to be sure 
That you know ev'ry step photographic. 


The Developer. 
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ALONG THE COUNTRY-ROAD 
ALICE G. BAUMANN 
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EDITORIAL 


Faking in Photography 


AKING. Much has been written on this in- 
F teresting subject—for and against. It has 
been discussed on this page frequently during 
the past sixteen years. The Editor’s attitude 
has always been in favor of modifying the re- 
sult of the lens in so far as the end justified the 
means. Of course, if a satisfactory result can 
be obtained by direct, legitimate means, so much 
the better; for we believe in photography as a 
distinct, admirable method of delineation and 
that it ought not to be perverted. If we stray 
from the practice of photography as an instru- 
ment of truthful and reliable presentation of 
fact, our noble art will lose its standing as such 
in the courts of justice. We sympathise with the 
champions of straightforward, unaltered photog- 
raphy, which is an ideal worthy to be practised 
and perpetuated. Indeed, the future welfare of 
our beautiful art depends upon the technical 
excellence of the product of camera and _ print- 
ing-medium. Naturally, this happy result can 
be obtained only by means of the best mechanical 
resources employed by technical experts. It is 
often the lack of knowledge and _ skill, or of 
patience and time, that induces workers to resort 
to illegitimate practices or—faking. We all 
dislike to see empty skies in photographs of 
open outdoor scenes, and for that reason we 
remedy the defect by means of double-printing— 
introducing clouds from a separate negative or 
applying artificial, hand-created clouds. This 
practice has been approved, even admired, since 
the daguerreotype was superseded by the wet- 
plate, and made the expedient practicable. And 
yet it is faking pure and simple. When this 
improvement of the picture is executed with 
skill and taste, so that the artifice cannot be de- 
tected even by the most capable critic, the ques- 
tion of deception or faking is not raised; but 
the moment the secret is revealed, the advocates 
of pure photography raise a storm of protest. 
They are quite justified in their criticism, how- 
ever, if the printed-in clouds are clumsily ex- 
ecuted or are out of harmony with the spirit of 
the picture. But, unfortunately, there are other 


forms of modification or faking which, unless 
skilfully carried out, are equally detrimental to 
the artistic or truthful appearance of the photo- 
graph, be it an outdoor scene, a portrait, an 


interior or a still-life. As we have already stated, 
if the attempt to inprove the picture is com- 
mendable in every respect, there should be no 
reason to complain. It is only when the result 
is obviously bad that criticism is in order. 

Several years ago, we described the clever 
substitution, in the negative, of a large bunch 
of roses for a pet-dog in the lap of an attractive 
young woman. One can imagine the appear- 
ance of the resultant print had there been any 
evidence of the change. 

In portraiture, there is the subject of re- 
touching, which is rarely associated with truth 
and which is a chapter in itself. Retouching 
is nearly always an attempt to flatter the sitter; 
but if it is the work of an artist—one who under- 
stands the anatomy of the face and the human 
figure—and if the effort to reduce the age of 
the sitter is not unreasonable—well; we should 
assent. Not even the strongest opponent to 
faking would raise his voice in protest. But 
retouching which distorts the facial structure 
merits severe censure. The subject which deals 
with the devices of the skilled and resourceful 
studio-artist to conceal or to soften certain 
physical shortcomings of the sitter would fill a 
book. Ill-shaped noses, wind-catching ears and 
other hapless features can be modified by en- 
tirely legitimate means—before the plate is ex- 
posed—thus cheating the etching-knife and 
the retouching-pencil. 

The subordination or removal of an objection- 
able highlight, so often necessary to the harmony 
of a well-ordered pictorial composition, may be 
regarded as a legitimate practice provided that 
it does not appear as a manifest perversion of 
fact or as too obvious a modification. If the 
sunlight plays with equal brilliancy on a group 
of tree-trunks, it would be imprudent to lower 
the tone of only one of these strong highlights 
in an attempt to improve the artistic effect of the 
composition. Todo so would result in an obvious 
incongruity and invite well-merited criticism. 
A far better way would be to lower the tone 
uniformly of all the highlights, although the well- 
known studio-expedient of interposing a diffusing- 
screen—in the present case tree-branches, if 
practicable—might prove of helpful service. As 
to the manipulatory printing-methods, gum, 
bromoil and others—in the names of Hinton, 
Mortimer and Misonne, let us draw the curtain! 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 
Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 


First Prize: 


ca worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
: Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
= able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 


holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to Puoro-Era MaGazine, or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed on the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro—ErRa MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 
plied with by the contestant. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. All prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pootro-Era unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photog- 
rapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition— 
Architectural Subjects 
Closed October 31, 1922 


First Prize: U. M. Schmidt. 

Second Prize: Warren R. Laity. 

Third Prize: J. Herbert Saunders. 

Honorable Mention: A. Crawford Allison; Robert T. 

Chadbourne; Charles Clayton, Jr.; James Dunlop; 
Arthur C. Haskell; A. E. Jancoirus; Dr. K. Koike; 
Caleb J. Milne, 3d; F. W. G. Moebus; Alexander 
Murray; Ozan K. Nunome; C. Hillmer von Nordheim; 
W. H. Pote; G. L. Rohdenburg; A. H. Scott; Kyo Zan 
Shindo; U. Shindo; Eleanor L. Smith; Kenneth D. 
Smith; M. K. Temple; Josephine M. Wallace; Elliott 
Hughes Wendell; Joseph Westgate. 


Subjects for Competition—1923 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 


“Home-Portraits.” 
Miscellaneous.” 
“Child-Studies.” Closes March 31. 

“ Artistic Interiors.’’ Closes April 30. 
“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

‘Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 
“Summer-Sports.”” Closes August 31. 
Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design. suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 
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A NIGHT-STUDY 


U. M. SCHMIDT 


FIRST PRIZE—ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


A Reliable Method of Wet-Mounting 


To many photographers, the mounting of a_ print 
or enlargement with paste presents no more difficulty 
than falling off a bicycle, but some of us are not so 
fortunate, and in spite of great care are often afflicted 
with such things as cockling, peeling, and other troubles. 

When wet-mounting does not go as pleasantly as it 
might do, there is a method of procedure that can be 
relied on to give strong, clean, flat results every time. 

I will take it for granted that the worker makes good 
thick starch paste or uses a good make of mountant. 
The first thing is to trim the dry print to fit the mount as 
neatly as possible. If it is cut too small, this will be 
compensated somewhat by the swelling of the paper 
when wetted, but it must not be cut on the large side 
if the mount is one with a bordered design. It is safer 
to cut it a sixteenth on the small side if anything. Hav- 
ing the mount, roller, clean soft cloth or blotting paper, 
and some cotton wool ready, the next thing is to soak 
the print till quite limp. It is then laid on a flat smooth 


surface such as a piece of plate glass and the surplus 
wet carefully rolled out of it. Then the paste is applied 
to the back with a lump of cotton wool or a brush, tak- 
ing care to work it well into the paper. This is where 
the uncertainty comes in with the regular process, the 
print being straightway applied to the dry mount. In- 
stead of doing this, let the print lie while a little paste 
is rubbed into the mount round the four imaginary lines 
where the edges of the print will lie. Then apply and 
roll the print. As might be expected, the result will 
look very messy, but a wet pledget of wool will remove 
all surplus paste from mount and print and both will 
dry clean. 

To prevent cockling, instead of standing the mounted 
work against the wall or other support to dry, it should 
be laid face downwards supported by the four corners 
on corks or any other small articles. A small heavy 
ornament placed in the centre of the back of each mount 
will ensure perfectly flat drying, and the position of 
the work prevents dirty surfaces or sticking, two faults 
sometimes traceable to drying face upwards and drying 
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under pressure. It is of course possible to select too 
heavy or too light a weight but this can be seen by the 
sagging or rising of the centre of the mount as the print 
dries, and is easily corrected by changing the weight. 
If the process is carried out with a modicum of care, 
there is no risk at all of a card or double-weight print 
lifting, peeling, or cockling when mounted this way. 
J. R. Hatt. 


My friends “josh” me, saying that I am an awful cook 
as a pictorialist, and I realize they are right. Recently 
I have cooked up a batch of pictorial “hash” and sub- 
mitted to Mr. Beardsley for criticism, and to my great 
surprise and delight, he thought it was rather tasty, 
or at least eatable, and wanted to know how I became 
interested in photography. 

That is all so very simple that I wonder if it is worth 


THE FOOT-WORN STAIRWAY 


WARREN R. LAITY 


SECOND PRIZE—ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


A Japanese View of Pictorial Photography 


“So this is Paris!” That’s the way I feel about the 
pictorial photography. I ama “hick” in a big Metrop- 
olis of Cameras and Tripods, and enjoying wonderful 
sights of the pictorial art, so to speak. With such 
valuable publication like PHoro-Era MaGazine for a 
guidebook and a regular pioneer like Mr. Beardsley so 
kindly leading me around, I’m sure I would not go 
astray; indeed, I am perfectly safe among these beauti- 
ful but difficult surroundings. 

By the way, I am a Japanese, and a chef by trade. 


while to write about; but he is boss, so there you are! 
I've had an accident last fall and injured myself 
pretty badly and laid off for nearly six months. During 
that long period, I’ve started experimenting around 
with my vest-pocket Kodak with rapid rectilinear lens 
in it, simply to scatter my heavy mind, or to say it 
more fittingly, to keep myself out of mischieves. Of 
course, I’ve had handled some cameras before, but not 
my own, those all belonged to my numerous friends 
whom I used to call “picture hounds”, and I never 
made a decent picture with them so far until I’ve 
gotten hold of the above-mentioned vest-pocket camera 
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STAPLE INN—LONDON 


J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 


THIRD PRIZE—ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


of my own. One day I happened to show a tiny print, 
which I considered not so bad, to one of my picture 
friends, and as he said it was fair and asked me who 
made it, I told him flippantly that I didn’t have to tell 
him a lie, I made it with my little Kodak. He just 
smiled, grouchy as he was, but never handed me a dose 
of his usual sarcasm, ““That’s bum!” That pleased me 
immensely; besides, he was rather nice as to go so far as 
encouraging me wholeheartedly and urging me to get a 
better camera and eventually to submit my products 
to the leading magazines for competition, and I impul- 
sively obeyed, thus my “‘trip to Paris” has been inaugu- 
rated, that is to say, I began to take pictorial photog- 
raphy a bit seriously. I bought cameras, one after 
another to suit my taste, and when I wasn’t experi- 
menting with them, I was in the Public Library reading 
the books photographic to help to improve myself, as 
everybody in my fix would have done. But, I’ve never 
dreamed of the incidents, not long after I’ve got well, 
of myself capturing the prizes in the magazine-com- 
petition, even if they were only the honor ones. 

Well, I consider myself very lucky even though I’ve 


had to pass a many, many sleepless nights tackling all 
the tough problems that arose at my almost every turn, 
and oftentimes I felt this little hobby of mine ceased to 
be pleasure but honest-to-goodness hardship; but 
thank Heavens, after every such fleeting moment of 
depression, there comes sweeping the cool, bracing 
breeze of exalted feeling that whisper to me “think of 
the Great Goal, what of a little hard work like that?” 
Gee, I wish I had enough vocabulary to better express 
my grand feeling! 

Guess I’ve got to stick and stay, and try, try all the 
harder to acclimate myself to the wonderful atmosphere 
of this fascinating big City of Cameras and Lenses. I 
wonder if “hicks” will be “hicks” forever. My only 
regret is that I couldn’t devote more time to this end 
without interfering with the duties of my living source. 
Yet I’m game, nil desperandum, By Heck! 

JoserpH Wana. 


They who seek only for faults see nothing else. 
Scotch Proverb. 
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ADVANCED 


SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


WORKERS 


MALLARD DUCK 


W. J. JAYCOCK 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Miscellaneous 
Closes February 28, 1923 


It appears to be an Editor’s unhappy lot to be unable 
to please all of his readers at one and the same time. 
When he produces an issue that he believes to be above 
the average, nothing comes of it. Another time, when 
he is hard-pressed for suitable literary and _ pictorial 
material, and an issue—in the Editor’s opinion—is to 
be excused rather than praised, compliments and letters 
of commendation come in from readers in all parts of 
the world. In like manner, if he plans and states in 
advance the subjects for competition, some workers 
think that this places undue limitations on the con- 
testants. However, if the poor Editor should decide 
to make every competition “Miscellaneous”, then, 
those who plan ahead for our competitions, according 
to the subject, would be heard from in no uncertain 
terms. Therefore, the Editor must needs make the 
attempt to preserve harmony by favoring first one side 
and then the other. All of which will help to explain 
why our next competition will be strictly miscellaneous. 

In one sense, this competition may be considered to 
be a sort of consolation competition. By that I mean 
that this one offers workers the opportunity to submit 


really meritorious pictures that were not suited to 
previous (special) competitions. It is a sort of pic- 
torial safety-valve for those who—for one reason or 
another—did not win a prize or an Honorable Mention 
during the year. If for any reason the subjects listed 
in Puoro-Era MaGazine for competition failed to 
please him or if he was unable to meet the conditions 
imposed, the present competition gives the camerist 
carte blanche. There is no restriction of any kind, with 
regard to subject. Needless to say—whatever it may 
be—originality of subject, composition and technical 
excellence will weigh heavily with the jury. In short, 
because the camerist is at liberty to select the subject, 
it does not follow that he is free to ignore artistic judg- 
ment and technique. 

The intelligent and well-equipped camerist need not 
go far to obtain real pictures of permanent value to 
himself and practical interest to others. Although 
landscapes are always of artistic value and interest, 
it should not be inferred that home-portraiture, outdoor- 
and-indoor genre, still-life, marine, camp, architectural, 
nature, speed and other pictures are unwelcome. How- 
ever, “record” photographs are not desired in this 
competition. Try to decide whether or not the photo- 
graph you intend to send is of more than personal or 
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local interest. This particular point is one for every 
camerist to remember in all his work for public exhibi- 
tion, at camera-clubs or in the press. Let him bear 
in mind that there is a great world beyond his horizon 
that cares nothing for him unless he touches a sym- 
pathetic chord—something in common with what we 
can all comprehend and enjoy. 

The Miscellaneous Competition offers an exceptional 
opportunity to the worker who is waiting for the psycho- 
logical moment to enter the ranks of the “arrived” 
pictorial and technical photographers. There are many 
readers of Puoro-Era MaGazine who have profited by 
our efforts to make photography—artistically and 
technically—appeal to the man or woman who desires 
a mode of expression that meets, in great measure, the 
yearning for the highest and best in art and nature. 
We admit that we do aim high. Sometimes, we are 
reminded to “come back to earth”; nevertheless, we 
have noticed that many beginners have become first- 
prize winners in these competitions and that they have 
given our editorial efforts full credit for their own 
steady progress and final success. Now is the psycho- 
logical moment for ambitious beginners who have won 
their spurs in the Beginners’ Competitions to enter 
the larger field offered by the present competition. 

Whatever subject you workers select, do not forget 
that the things that are truly great are invariably 
simple. One flower-study beautifully composed is 
worth a dozen flowers grouped in awkward fashion. 
Likewise, one landscape that conveys one distinct 
impression to the beholder is worth many that may 
contain three separate compositions absolutely un- 
related. It is very much like trying to see how many 
persons you can include on a plate or film—invariably 
some one’s head or foot is omitted and the result is 
neither a group nor a portrait. Strange as it may seem, 
the simpler the composition, the more difficult it is to 
perpetuate. Those who may doubt this assertion 
will do well to try to photograph one flower, apple, 
vase, pair of gloves, tree, person or animal, and make 
such a picture a delight to the eye. 

Human nature is ever an interesting study. Often, 
it strives to attain freedom of action and thought, only 
to be nonplussed by the very freedom it has sought. 
As applied to these competitions, contestants some- 
times write that for us to specify what the competi- 
tions shall be is a mistake, and that it has a tendency 
to nip photographic talent in the bud. Although it 
may be true in certain cases, we are still unconvinced 
that our statement in advance of subjects for competi- 
tion is not the best method to pursue, after all. This 
Miscellaneous Competition is an excellent opportunity 
for those who may have felt hampered by our restric- 
tion of subjects. 

The matter of the best presentation is one that de- 
mands your best critical judgment as well as your best 
executive ability. A print may be faultless, techni- 
cally, and yet fail to make an appeal to the emotions 
of the beholder. On the other hand, a print which in 
reality is faulty on the technical side, may be filled 
with poetry and mystery—gaining and holding the 
interest which the merely literal could never arouse for a 
moment. Above all, remember that your picture repre- 
sents you, and that it will make its appeal in propor- 
tion to the time, thought and skill that you put into 
the making of it. In literary work the student is advised 
to select subjects that interest him and of which he has 
direct knowledge. Unless he adheres to this excellent 
advice he is very apt to write an article or story that 
fails to interest the reader because of its lack of person- 
ality and authority. Virtually the same advice applies 
to you ambitious workers. ‘If a beautiful landscape 


appeals to you and you portray it truthfully, the 
picture will arouse in the beholder the same delight 
that you experienced when you beheld the subject. 

Technical knowledge of composition is invaluable 
as a means to express that which is beautiful, true and 
spiritual, but remember that of itself the technical is 
cold and lifeless. True art comes first from the heart 
and then from the mind. Your pictures may be per- 
fect in workmanship; but if they fail to inspire, please 
or otherwise move the beholder, you have not suc- 
ceeded in true artistic photography. Emphasis is 
placed purposely on this point, because of the many 
who fail to realize its truth. Conversely, it does not 
follow that because you are not a professional photog- 
rapher, you are incapable to produce winning pictures. 
Look to the inspiration of your effort. If it be strong, 
fine, true, beautiful and pure, you cannot fail. Such 
trivial technical mistakes as you may make are lost 
sight of in the appreciation of the appeal that you have 
tried to make with the knowledge and equipment at 
your disposal. 

Indeed, we hope that all the pent-up pictorial emo- 
tions of many of our readers will find outlet in a true 
and beautiful expression of the photographer's love 
of nature, humanity and _ spirituality. This com- 
petition represents the freedom of thought and action 
that some of our readers have hoped to obtain. It 
will be interesting to study carefully their pictorial use 
of this greatly desired freedom. In photography, as 
in other lines of endeavor, we turn instinctively to those 
subjects that we love most whenever we have the op- 
portunity to do so. Unconsciously, we reveal a bit of 
our true character in so doing. Photographically, and 
otherwise, this is what we hope will make the present 
competition particularly desirable. The expression of 
individuality is one of the chief attractions of photog- 
raphy, and those workers who are sure of themselves 
and of their equipment should be able to enter this 
competition with assurance and pleasure. Let them 
remember that self-expression is always interesting. 

No doubt, many of our readers have enjoyed Kipling. 
One of his stories that has always impressed me is 
“The Ship That Found Herself.” In it he describes 
how a new vessel made her first voyage and how each 
boli, rivet, stanchion, deck-beam and spar discovered 
its special function and learned to work harmoniously 
to make the great ship staunch and speedy. The in- 
dividual cannot hope to be a master of every branch of 
photography. He may become a specialist in por- 
traiture and eventually attain fame; but he cannot be 
a master of portrait, marine, landscape and nature 
photography—that is, not as a rule. Now, if he 
sticks to his portraiture, another to his marines, and 
still another to landscapes, each will function efficiently 
in his special sphere and all together they will promote 
the growth and success of photography. By finding 
himself, the camerist will eliminate the deadwood of 
purposeless experimenting and will be enabled to focus 
his heart and mind on the attainment of the highest and 
best in the special field he knows to be his own. The 
work that a man or woman loves to do is very apt to 
be the work that he or she can do best. Let us see 
what branch of photography each of our contestants 
considers his special field of photographic activity. 

In conclusion then, let this competition serve its 
purpose to good advantage. Let it be the means 
whereby many of our friends may be enabled to obtain 
a truer conception of photography and their own re- 
lation to it. If a deeper love of nature and a truer 
understanding of mankind is the result, then photog- 
raphy will have revealed itself for what it a is, to 
those who understand. A. HL. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to Puoro-ErA MaGazine, or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed on the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazine, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. : 

4, Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. ; 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed October 31, 1922 


First Prize: Melvin C. Parrish. 
Second Prize: Charles Ditchfield. 


Honorable Mention: Roscoe Delamater; Reynold J. 
Palmer; Robert L. W. Schenck. 


The Beginner and the Camera Club 


THERE is no greater satisfaction than to have one’s 
faith in an individual or in an organization fully justi- 
fied. This has been my experience within the past 
few weeks. Through various channels, direct and in- 
direct, I have found out conclusively that our leading 
camera clubs are making a business of helping and en- 
couraging the beginner in photography. In some cases 
the club, officially, is behind the work; in others, certain 
members are appointed to aid the novice; and, in still 
others, individuals take it upon themselves to seek out 
the struggling beginner and lead him safely to photo- 
graphic success. 

For some reason, there appears to have been an im- 
pression that a modern camera club rather discouraged 
the addition of beginners to its membership. In fact, 
some went so far as to say that the helpless tyro was 
actually ignored if he did become a member. Obviously, 
whether true or not, such a sentiment did not encourage 
the beginner in photography to seek membership in a 
camera club. It seemed to me that there was some- 
thing fundamentally wrong in this feeling which ap- 
peared to be shared by a large number of so-called 
“snapshooters.” I corresponded diplomatically with 
those who were in a position to know the truth, in- 
vestigated personally, and I took my time about it. 
The result is that I can assure the beginner that the 
leading camera clubs from coast to coast do not snub 
the novice and that, on the contrary, they make him 
welcome and help him to stand firmly on his own photo- 
graphic feet. 

As a matter of fact, what would become of a camera 
club in a very few years if it did not welcome beginners 
into membership? Any organization requires to be 
recruited in order to maintain its vigor and its “war” 
strength. Moreover, have any of us attained to such 
photographic heights and glory that we can afford to 
forget those days in the past when “‘a friend” helped 
us to develop and print our first pictures? After all, 
is not the real joy and happiness of life contained in the 
one word, service? Let not the beginner feel that he is 
the photographic underling; but, rather, let him realize 
that upon him rests the future strength and prosperity 
of every camera club in this and other countries. 

Nevertheless, there are a few suggestions that can be 
made for the benefit of the beginner. These will help 
him along his photographic way in a camera club. Per- 
haps the most vital factor in the beginner’s successful 
camera-club career is sincerity. By that, I mean a 
real, honest desire to make good, photographically. It 
is not necessary for me to point out that the most en- 
thusiastic teacher loses interest in a pupil who dabbles 
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AT THE END OF THE BRIDGE 


MELVIN C. PARRISH 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


along with no apparent inclination to master the lesson. 
There is nothing that is so mutually delightful as the 
relationship that exists between an experienced teacher 
and an ambitious student. The moment that members 
of a camera club are convinced that a beginner is abso- 
lutely sincere and eager to make the most of every 
photographic opportunity, there is no limit to what 
they will do gladly to help the bashful novice acquire a 
seat among the mighty of photography. 

In addition to the quality of sincerity, the beginner 
will find it to his advantage to obey the rules of the 
camera club. Of course, these vary with individual 
clubs; but there are certain rules which are common 
to all photographic societies. Among these may be 
mentioned cleanliness in the darkrooms, replacing all 
used apparatus and accessories, keeping lockers in order 
and avoiding the unreasonable use of any room or 
piece of apparatus to the exclusion of other members. 
Then, too, might be mentioned the advisability of at- 
tendance at the regular meetings, participation in the 
business and social affairs of the club, prompt payment 
of dues and assessments and, lastly—most important of 
all—the cultivation of a spirit of comradeship, service 
and loyalty to the club. 

It may be safely assumed by every beginner who 
joins a camera club, that the more he puts into the 
venture, the more he will benefit thereby. To be 
sure, he will have the use of facilities and apparatus 
that usually would be far beyond his reach financially; 
but this is not all. Splendid, up-to-date photographic 
equipment of itself never did, and never will, make a 
photographer. To effective apparatus must be added 
a heart that is attuned to beauty in nature and in man- 
kind, the ability to compose a subject in harmony with 
the fundamental laws that govern all art, and technical 
skill that can master the problems of exposure, de- 
velopment and printing. All these attributes of a true 


amateur photographer may be acquired through a good 
camera club, provided that the beginner is ready to do his 
part. Of course, the status of an accomplished camerist 
is not won in a day or in several days. To some, the sim- 
plest photographic manipulations are difficult to master. 
Even more difficult are some of the chemical reactions 
that control success or failure in the matter of exposure, 
the correct use of color-filters and orthochromatic or 
panchromatic dryplates. However, patience and per- 
severance are sure to win the day, especially under the 
kindly, sympathetic tutelage of a fellow-member. The 
camera club is the one short cut to photographic suc- 
cess that is open to the ambitious beginner. It is 
not a short cut in the sense that he will thereby avoid 
hard work; but it is a short cut in that if he makes the 
most of his opportunities, the novice will master photog- 
raphy more quickly than he could do otherwise with 
possible limited personal resources. 

Therefore, let the beginner consider well what the 
modern camera club has to offer and what he, in turn, 
is prepared to offer the club. If he is really eager to 
attain proficiency in photography and is willing to meet 
the issues squarely, he can do no better than eni -> his 
application to the nearest camera club without delay. 
However, let him remember that the dabbler is not 
welcome at the club nor is he an asset to photography 
in general. There is no finer hobby or profession in 
the world than photography. It demands the best we 
have to give; and, in the giving of it, we are enriched 
intellectually, physically and spiritually. A. H. B. 


PHOTOGRAPHER (to studio-patron): “I am_ very 
sorry, madam, but the light is too dim to make another 
picture.” 

STUDIO-PATRON: 
enough to photograph such a tiny baby 


“Why, surely there must be light 
!’—Exchange. 
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A WINTER-EVENING 


CHARLES DITCHFIELD 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


How Far from Step to Step? 


WueEwn the time comes for Mutt and Jeff to fight a 
duel with pistols, says Kodakery, the extent of casualty 
will depend on which of the pair paces off the tradi- 
tional distance between positions. Comparative safety 
will be enjoyed by both parties if Mutt does the meas- 
uring, but there will be fighting at close quarters if Jeff’s 
short stride is the rule. 

Paces are no more the same length than stones are 
the same weight. That’s something to be remembered 
by anyone who uses a focusing camera. The only way 
to be sure of sharp focus is to know how far the princi- 
pal object is from the camera and to set the scale ac- 
cordingly. The simplest way is to pace the distance. 
But if you guess at the length of your stride you might 
as well guess the distance in the first place. 

Measure your pace. Take twenty steps, then with 
a tape-line determine the distance covered. Divide 
the number of feet by twenty and you'll know the aver- 
age length of your footsteps. Remember it. Then, 
when focusing, you can easily translate footsteps into 
feet, set the focusing-scale correctly and be sure of 
sharpness in the negative. Careful pacing is always 
a worth-while precaution, but especially so when the 
lens-aperture used is large, because depth of focus is 
then increased. 

Growing youngsters ought to repeat the measure- 
ment of their paces each year, because an increase of 
a few inches amounts to a considerable error when 
multiplied several times. Make it a rule to know 
the length of your stride and then pace the distance. 


The Darkroom-Towel 


OpsERVATIONS of a number of darkroom methods 
lead us to repeat some warning-notes, which have 
already been given many times, says The British 
Journal. We refer to carelessness over spilled solu- 
tions. Very often the same cloth is used to mop up 
spilled hypo and spilled developer, and then to wipe 
the photographer's fingers between operations. And, 
instead of being removed from the darkroom, washed 
and dried, the cloth is left hanging near the develop- 
ing-bench. When dry, it contains 2 deposit of tiny 
crystals left by the evaporated solutions, capable of 
floating into every cranny and crack of the darkroom. 
The cloth needs only to be picked up and put down 
again to start hundreds of these crystals on their ways 
into most unlikely places. These afterwards give rise 
to all sorts of markings on plates and papers, for which, 
very often, the manufacturers get the blame. Solu- 
tions spilled, however small the quantity, should never 
be given a chance to dry up: they should be thoroughly 
mopped up at once, and, when it is necessary to wipe 
the fingers, this should be done with something which 
does not contain a kind of cocktail of all the solutions 
used. Otherwise, faults due to contamination are sure 
to make their appearance. 


Don’t despise moderate-priced apparatus. It by 
no means follows that it is the man with the best gun 
that brings down the most pheasants. 

A SEAMON STER. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Unusual F-Numbers 
Davipson Roap, WakeFIELp, Mass 
August 3, 1922. 
Dear Mr. BearpsLey: 

I was interested in your note in August PHoto-Era 
MaGazine in regard to unusual F-numbers, and thought 
the following might be of interest in this respect. Some 
German lenses are marked in accord with a system 
attributed, I understand, to Dr. Stolze, and the numbers 
and relative values are as follows: 


F 3.2 4.5 5.5 6.3 6.8 
Rel.exp. 1. 2. 3. 4. 4.5 
7.7 9. 12.5 16. 
Rel.exp. 6. 8. 12. 16. 24. 
r 18. 22. 2. 32. 36. 
Rel. exp. 32. 48. 64, 96. 128. 
F 45. 50. 64. 

Rel. exp. 192. 256. 3S4. 


This system is really more logical than the one to 
which we are more accustomed, as modern lenses 
usually have a largest opening of F/4.5, F/5.5 (or 
F/5.6), F/6.3 and F/7.7. In this way, if the largest 
opening of the lens be considered as unity (instead of 
an odd figure) the rest of the openings follow in the 
usual order. For instance, lenses would be marked as 


follows: 

r 4.5 6.3 9. 12.5 

Rel. exp. 1. 2. 4. 8. for F/4.5 lens 

r 18. 25. 36. 50. 

Rel. exp. 16. $2. G4. 128. for F/4.5 lens 
or 

F 5.5 11. 16. 

Rel. exp. 1. 2. 4. 8. for F/5.5 lens 

r 22. 32. 45. G4. 

Rel. exp. 16 $2. G4. 128. for F/5.5 lens 


‘Therefore, if the largest stop can be found on the ex- 
posure-meter, there is no difficulty to find exposure for 
any smaller stop. Of course, I am not prepared to say 
that there are no other unusual systems in use, but 
this may help some. 
Very truly yours, 
A. R. GREENLEAF. 


After-Toning of Developing-Papers 


NotwitHstanptNnG the many different shades of color 
that may be obtained by after-toning prints on develop- 
ing-papers, as a rule, only the different methods of 
sulphur-toning, which give a wide range of brown 
shades, have come into general use. The methods to 


produce blue and green tones—combinations of iron- 
blue and uranium salts—have found very little practical 
employment. The reason for this may be sought not 


only in the fact that these processes are often accom- 
panied by serious defects such as small spots, irreg- 
ularity of tone and double tones, but especially because 
the durability of the prints often leaves much to be 
desired, as they are very sensitive to atmospheric 
influences. Even when the prints are varnished or 
protected by a coat of wax, this often changes the 
appearance of the surface in a very undesirable way. 
Therefore, if we place importance on an extensive 
choice of colors, the pigment or carbon and the gum- 
processes will hold first rank. To be sure, we cannot 
so readily make enlargements from our small negatives 
as we can with bromide. So each process has its 
merits and its disadvantages; and he who would 
exercise the greatest possible freedom in various 
directions will less readily select the more difficult- 
working pigment process, but will prefer the convenient 
gum-process as being entirely to his taste. 
Photographishe Rundschau. 


Toning Lantern-Slides 


S.ives of a warm tone produced by direct develop- 
ment are decidedly better than those in which the 
color has been obtained by a separate toning-process; 
but it requires skill and experience to balance the 
exposure of the plate against the restraining of the 
developer, to produce some particular color at will. 
There is also the difficulty of judging precisely how 
far to carry development, a difficulty which increases 
as the tone departs further and further from black. 

There is a modification of sulphide-toning which 
does not seem to be as well known as it deserves to be. 
It involves the use of mercuric chloride; but in spite 
of this, no doubt need be entertained about the per- 
manence of the results. I have seen slides made fifteen 
years ago by this method which to all appearances 
were quite unaltered; and I have some I made three 
years ago which present not the slightest sign of change. 

The range of color is from pure black, through warm 
black, brown and purple-brown to carmine, quite 
different from the tones produced by copper-toning. 
The slides should be on the thin side to allow for a 
marked increase in density, particularly with the colder 
colors, for which a larger proportion of the mercury 
salt is needed. The solution, in fact. can be used for 
intensifying either weak slides or negatives. 

Two bleaching-solutions may be made up of the 
following composition: 


A 
Potassium ferricvanide............ 1 ounce 
Potassium bromide............... 114 ounces 
.. 10° ounces 
B 
Mercuric chloride................. 14 ounce 
Potassium bromide............... 14 ounce 


Water to. 10 ounces 


To strengthen weak slides, or to improve the color 
of overexposed but thin slides, they should be im- 
mersed in a mixture of these solutions, the relative 
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quantities of each governing the final color. For pure- 
black tones, 20 minims of A and 80 minims of B; for 
warm-black tones, 40 minims of A and 80 minims of B; 
for brown-red tones, 30 minims of A and 40 minims of B; 
for the full carmine tones, 45 minims of A and 20 minims 
of B. In each case water should be added to make one 
ounce. 

If, after the slides have been bleached in one of 
these solutions, they are merely washed and dried, 
although appearing white or yellowish by reflected 
light, they will throw a cold purple image on the screen, 
and may be finished at this stage. 

To obtain the warm colors, the slides must be trans- 
ferred, after the usual thorough washing, to a sulphide- 
solution of the kind generally used for toning, in which 
they will darken, and, as they dry, acquire the desired 
tone. J. A. B., in The Amateur Photographer. 


Warm-black Bromides 


In the use of the warm-black grades of bromide, so 
popular to-day, remarks The British Journal, photog- 
raphers who have not been getting results of the 
quality they would like will do well to examine their 
negatives with a view to ascertaining if they have suffi- 
cient contrast to give the best results. A negative 
that will give a good print or enlargement upon one of 
the “hard” grades of bromide, and a fairly good result 
upon one of the ordinary rapid grades, must not be 
expected to give the finest result upon a warm-black 
paper. Probably its greatest defect will be with re- 
gard to the color of the print, which, instead of being 
a pleasing warm-brown black, will be of a dirty black 
color. One maker of these warm-black bromide papers 
emphasises the importance of a suitable negative, advis- 
ing one of vigorous quality, such as will give a good 
print upon printing-out paper. Those who have been 
disappointed with their previous results, when com- 
pared with the manufacturer’s specimens, will very 
likely find that it is the density of their own negatives 
that is at fault. Another point, often overlooked, 
is that development should be carried to finality in 
order to get the best result as regards color of the prints. 
More or less random exposure, followed by rapid devel- 
opment, which is the practice of many slipshod printers, 
will not do with warm-black bromides. If, however, 
a print has been overexposed and not fully developed, 
and is consequently a poor color, treatment with the 
chromium bleacher, followed by full re-development 
with amidol, willbe found to work wonders. 


An Unusual Double Exposure 


WE received through the courtesy of Mr. L. K. 
King, of Buffalo, N.Y., a photograph that reveals a 
rather unusual case of double exposure which we take 
pleasure to publish. In his letter that accompanied 
the picture, Mr. King writes: “I am glad to mail you 
a print of a double exposure which I made accidentally. 
I do not claim any credit for making this picture; but, 
after seeing what turned out when it was finished, I 
would like to have it published for the benefit of your 
readers, to let them see what freaks a camera may turn 
out. It is truly a freak picture and I am unable to say 
just how and when it was made. The picture was made 
with a Conley camera, 5x7; rapid rectilinear lens, 
focal length 10 inches; stop F/8; made in August; 3 
p.M.; in shade; exposure 1/25 second; on Seed 26 plate.” 

[Probably what happened was that the picture of the 
man was made first, but, for some reason the slide was 
not re-inserted black top out, or that the side of the 
plate-holder was not marked “exposed.” At any rate, 


another picture was made upon the same plate. This 
second picture was rather underexposed and light in 
tone so that the image blended into the light back- 
ground of clapboards. However, where the image 
received the benefit of the dark background made by 
the body of the man, the second picture—a group of 
three persons—was rendered plainly visible. By look- 
ing closely at the picture, the lower part of the ladies’ 
dresses may be seen faintly in the background of clap- 


boards. So-called ghost-photographs are made in this 
manner with but very little difficulty; but it is rather 
unusual to obtain such a result as here shown, without 
any intention to do so. We are indebted to Mr. King 
for his courtesy and we shall be glad to hear from other 
readers who may have negatives or prints that are 
really out of the ordinary.—Eptror.]} 


Developers in Capsules 


A German chemical firm puts up concentrated de- 
velopers in small capsules, both ends of which are 
hermetically sealed. These small containers have the 
advantage over bottles in that no part of the solution 
remains, as in the case where the bottle is opened 
frequently, and the developer loses strength by frequent 
exposure to the air. To facilitate opening, the cap- 
sules have a thin line around each end so that they 
break off easily. The required quantity of water is 
first placed in a tray; the short end of the capsule is 
then broken off and the contents poured into the tray; 
then the upper end is broken off and the developer 
poured out and thus made ready for use. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Lena B.—The name Aurotype, given to the 
daylight Mimosa Paper, is derived from Aurora, the 
Roman goddess of dawn. We are informed that the 
manufacturer of the paper, when in Rome, Italy, greatly 
admired the famous painting, by Guido Reni, in the 
Rospigliosi Palace, known as “Aurora and Phoebus, 
with the Hours”, and decided to name, in honor of 
the beautiful figure of Aurora, his first daylight print- 
Hence, Aurotype. 

R 


issue, where Ralph B. Benoit recommends the use of 
Valspar varnish to coat the labels after pasting them 
on the bottles. Let them dry thoroughly for at least 
twenty-four hours before filling. 

D. F. K—To cement broken porcelain or 
glass so that it will stand hot water, the best 
cement is bichromate glue, which is made as follows: 
Soak ordinary glue overnight in water and pour off the 
excess. Melt the glue by standing the containing 
vessel in a pan of boiling water. To this add about 
one-tenth its weight of bichromate of potash in a finely- 
powdered state, and maintain the whole at a good 
heat till the salt is dissolved. The glue is applied and 
to harden it should be exposed to the light. 

E. R. T.—‘**Microphotography”’ and ‘‘Photo- 
micrography”’ are often used interchangeably 
erroneously; but they refer to distinct procedures. 
Photomicrography is the production of magnified 
pictures of small objects. It has n of immense 
advantage in science, especially in geology and min- 
eralogy. Microphotography is the production of 
minute pictures from comparatively large objects. 
It is most easily applicable to engravings and printed 
matter. During the siege of Paris dispatches were 
sent out by carrier-pigeons in the form of minute sheets, 
which had been reduced by microphotography and 
could be read easily by projecting them on a screen 
with a lantern. 

A. F. M—To show an image in mono- 
chrome on the focusing-screen you must view 
it through a blue glass. At the same time you will 
see the colors with approximately the values as will 
appear in the finished print. Thus, blue objects will 
look almost as bright as white ones, yellows will appear 
too dark, and red ones almost black. A sheet of blue 
groundglass should serve the same purpose if used in 
place of the ordinary screen; but we have not heard 
of this being tried. 

A. P. H.—The best time of day to make 
landscape-pictures is from sunrise to ten o'clock 
in the morning, and from two o'clock until sunset in the 
afternoon. The shadows are more in evidence during 
those hours, and shadows are vital to the success of 
such pictures. 

M. B.—A dead black varnish can be made by 
mixing 8 ounces of alcohol, 14 ounce lampblack and 1 
ounce liquid shellac. Mix thoroughly before using. 

A. C. W.—Pinholes for Lensless Photography 
may be procured from any first-class photo-dealer. 
Pinkham & Smith Co., Boston, Mass., make pinholes 
with shutter, scientifically correct. Apply to this 
firm for information and prices. 


J. F. P.—‘*Phodeko’’, now re-named ‘‘Dek- 
ko,’”’ the new developer, was described in Pxorto- 
Era MaAGaZzIne in the September, 1922, issue. 
Briefly it is a new developer which can be made to work 
quickly or slowly as desired, and is said not to dis- 
color with age even when exposed to the air. The 
“fixer” is very quick, and the negative is said to need 
but a short washing. After drying, which may be 
done by artificial heat, the film is remarkably hard, 
and withstands abrasion well. The inventors are 
Messrs. P. S. Koorstra and C. Dekker, and we under- 
stand that the K. D. Photographic Inventions, Ltd., 
87 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2, England, is to market 
this new product. 

J.P.M.—To photograph snow-scenes 
through a color-screen you must increase the 
exposure to the extent it requires, altogether irrespec- 
tive of any alteration in the exposure demanded by the 
subject. If, for instance, a snow-scene requires one- 
quarter the normal exposure it will require 14 x 10 
or 214 times the normal exposure with your ten- 
times color-screen. 

A. T. H.—A Dallon telephoto-lens, made by 
Dallmeyer, should give you the results you are 
seeking. It is possible to obtain a much improved 
perspective as compared to that produced by an 
ordinary lens, for the picture may be made at twice 
the distance. We are using a Dallon No. 2, Series VI, 
F/5.6, listed for a 4.x 5 plate, in place of the B. & L. 
Tessar F/4.5 on a 3-A Graflex, and find no difficulty 
in getting sharp pictures clear to the edge of the plate 
(size 3144 x 51%). 

C. D. P.—The exposure that is needed to 
obtain a correctly-timed negative depends on 
the intensity or brilliancy of the light that reaches the 
film. Since the size of the stop affects the volume of 
light that passes through the lens it is evident that the 
smaller the stop the longer must be the exposure. On 
page 35 of the July, 1921, issue we published an article 
with a table showing the relation between shutter- 
speed and lens-stop. We can furnish a copy for 25 
cents if you have mislaid yours. 

H. L. S—The use of various cameras to 
obtain successful results is described in no book 
that we know of. Such information is usually obtained 
from the dealer who sells you the camera, or from the 
American agent, if the outfit is an imported one. The 
regular monthly feature in PrHoto-Era MaGazine, 
“Our Illustrations’, contains the data concerning each 
picture described and, usually, includes the make of 
camera, lens, stop, ete., used in making the picture. 
These references constitute valuable information, as 
they demonstrate in a practical manner how 
technical results may be obtained. 

A. R. K.—In focusing on an object reflected 
in a mirror you should remember that the mirror 
does not form a photographic image of the object itself, 
but only reflects or bends aside the rays from the 
object. If you wish to get the object reflected by the 
mirror in sharp focus, then you must focus for a dis- 
tance equal to the distance traversed by the rays of 
light, measuring from the camera to the mirror and then 
from the mirror to the object. 
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THE ROAD 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Ir the title of this picture, “Opening the Pasture- 
Gate”, is what Mr. Graves had in mind when he made 
the exposure, the cattle got ahead of him and plumped 
themselves into the position of main interest. To 
represent the title as given, the exposure should have 
been made with the cows approaching the farther side 
of the gate, or waiting, while the gate was being opened. 
The figure at the gate is difficult to make out. It had 
been better placed on the opposite side of the gate, 
facing the cows, not the camera. From a farmer’s 
standpoint, the worst feature of the picture is the 
apparent enormity of the white cow. At first sight 
a single ungainly animal, it is really two white cows in 
an awkward, overlapping position. The black cow in 
the rear (at the left) should be in motion with the rest; 
she also is apparently ready to go home to be milked. 
The horses form a delightful picture by themselves; 
but, if in this picture at all, they should be in the dis- 
tance. If the negative allows, one-quarter inch might 
well be added to the foreground; and one-half inch 
should be trimmed from the top. The camera had 
been better placed slightly less to one side of the gate. 
The definition might with advantage have been some- 
what more concentrated on the main objects in the 
foreground rather than spread out so nearly evenly 


R. E. KISSINGER 


over the print. The print is of good quality. Finally, 
be it admitted—I speak from many experiences with 
my own and others’ “‘critters’’—it is practically impos- 
sible to arrange several cows for a picture. They will 
not be posed. They must be photographed unawares, 
unfrightened, and at the propitious moment. When 
pasture-time comes around again in May, make another 
attempt, Mr. Graves. The beauty of such scenes is 
still as appealing as when Hesiod and Virgil sang of 
them, ages ago. STEPHEN Marsu. 


I Like this picture in spite of its defects. It furnishes 
an excellent study in composition. Obvious defects: 
Lack of atmosphere (suggestion: try another kind of 
printing-paper) ; Sky is too bald (suggestion: reduce the 
sky in the negative); Woman is staring at the camera 
(suggestion: refuse to make a picture under such condi- 
tions); Camera is too high (suggestion: photograph 
from a lower point of view). 

The main interest is the two cows passing through 
the gate. Subsidiary is the woman opening the gate. 
The bossy on the left assists by looking directly at the 
main interest. The two horses fill in what would be a 
painful blank in their absence. So far, good. But the 
dark horse in the shade to the left is a distinct blemish. 
He should appear in full or not at all. One feels a 
difficulty in making him out. 

Notice the light-and-shade scheme! The highlight 
on the first cow is very strong. Beside her is a spotted 
Holstein, which relieves the effect in a pleasing degree. 
Try an experiment and substitute a piece of black or 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


of white paper in the place of the Holstein. Notice the 
different effect. Note the diminution of highlights 
beginning from the front cow and passing through the 
Holstein, the woman’s clothing and disappearing in the 
bossy on the left. Note the triangular effect of the 
rough triangle of lights produced by the white horses, 
the patches of white on the right and left of the middle 
distance and the leading cow. Cover over one of these 
patches with your thumb and note the result. Imagine 
the divided interest if the black horse were connected 
somehow in interest with the two white horses. Imag- 
ine the effect if the black horse were out in the open 
and looking at the cows. Note the concentrating effect 
of the props at the side of the gate. 
E. L. C. Morse. 


At first sight, one can find nothing displeasing with 
this print. In fact, I'll go further and say that there 
is nothing displeasing about it. Tt may have its faults 
when inspected and analysed carefully, but they are 
not obvious. In the first place, the technical work is 
so excellent and the general pastoral character so 
natural that one looks no further. One is merely 
pleased, and a pleased eye doesn’t look for faults. 
However, when we purposely set ourselves to the task 
of looking for improvement, we can find several things 
that escape us at first. We begin to realise that unity 
of interest is lacking. The eye is attracted first to the 
white cattle and from there back through the gate, 
almost missing the milkmaid(?), to the lone cow that 
seems to be wondering why she is being left behind; 
thence to the white-and-gray horses and from there 
to the—is it a jackass—under the tree, finally back 
again to the white cows. Then, after a moment's 
reflection, we start out on the circle again. 

As the Editor remarks, “‘it is rare that at the moment 
of exposure we find everything just as we want it”, 


assuming, of course, that we know what we want— 
and that is what distinguishes the real photographer. 
Here we find the white cow in the lead obscuring a 
view of the one following, unavoidable, perhaps, but 
detrimental just the same. Did the photographer 
notice the cow that was left behind? Did he realise 
that the white horses in the background would detract 
from the subject proper? Was he conscious that the 
tree on the right was leaning out of the picture at such 
a disturbing angle? Did he mean to subordinate the 
girl who was opening the gate? Then why the title? 
It would seem that the opening of the pasture-gate was 
an important element and, therefore, some emphasis 
should have been put upon the action, but this has not 
been done. If the gate could have swung in on this 
side of the fence so that the girl could have commanded 
a more prominent position, we believe the title would 
have been more appropriate. The best we can do as 
the print stands is to trim about one inch from the 
left and a half inch from the top. This will assist in 
centering the attention upon the main subject. 
Gerorce A. Beane, Jr. 


Puzz.e: Find the center of interest! The pity- 
evoking horse, the group farther on, the strongly con- 
trasting patches of sky, the stray cow on the left and 
her prominent sisters in the foreground, the long ex- 
panse of the 45° fence-support—all clamor louder for 
attention than the fraction of a girl (handless and 
footless, staring at the camera) who ought to be the 
center of interest, according to the title. Lack of 
composition, what crimes are committed in thy name! 
There is too much sky for a strictly foreground-com- 
position such as this. If a better viewpoint were chosen, 
all but one of the animals chased out of sight, and that 
one comparatively small in relation to the figure, 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


A Lavy who visited the superb collection of marine 
paintings by Clifford W. Ashley, exhibited at the 
Boston Art Club, during the month of November last, 
admired the pictures, but complained that in looking 
at some of them more than briefly made her seasick. 
Quite a compliment to the artist’s power of realism. 

The same comment might be made in regard to Alice 
G. Baumann’s Swiss winter-landscape, which appears on 
the front cover of this month’s issue and on page 32. 
The character of winter with its expression of piercing 
cold, as portrayed by Miss Baumann’s camera, is very 
likely to impart the shivers to the delicate system 
of some of our readers. As a vigorous interpretation of 
the Swiss climate during the winter-season, and also 
as an eminently artistic arrangement and superbly 
technical achievement, “Along the Country-Road” 
deserves unstinted praise. 

Data: Made in Switzerland, December, 1921, at 
11 a.M.; bright sunlight; 4x 5 Graflex camera; 7-inch 
Voigtliinder Heliar; stop, F/6.3; one-time ray-filter; 
1/10 second; Agfa Ortho plate; Rodinal; enlarged on 
Gevaert Bromide paper. 

The frontispiece excites the beholder’s admiration 
for the unusual beauty of the subject. It is rare that 
architectural masses and parts lend themselves so suc- 
cessfully and so delightfully to pictorial arrangement 
as in this instance. The two imposing fluted columns 
enclose a view of much pictorial charm, the oblique 
lines forming an admirable foil to the solid, vertical 
pillars. The play of light and shade gives life and color 
to what might easily prove a monotonous representa- 
tion of detail. The technical management of the theme 
suggests a pencil-drawing in softness. In view of the 
artistic interpretation of the subject, it seems ungra- 
cious to criticise the foreground for its lack of restfulness 
and simplicity of treatment. 

The pleasingly soft quality of “The Old Tavern”, 
page 5, will undoubtedly appeal to the purists in photo- 
graphic practice. At the same time, this class of 
workers would be justified if it questioned the legit- 
imacy of the heavily massed cumulus clouds which 
fill the sky and add so much beauty to the scene. The 
Editor himself had his doubts in this respect, and 
questioned the artist, Charles A. Townsend, a profes- 
sional photographer of Belfast, Maine, who replied that 
the clouds were not printed in, but were in the original 
negative. Although placed in the center of the picture- 
space, horizontally, “The Old Tavern’—the oldest 
house in Belfast (East Belfast), Maine—escapes criti- 
cism in this respect, because the sky and foreground 
have been managed with uncommon artistic skill, and 
the picture is so beautifully balanced. 

Data: September; 10 a.m.; diffused light, faint 
shadows; 5x7 Korona camera; 77-inch Voigtliinder 
Collinear; stop, F/22; Ideal color-screen; 14 second; 
L. Ortho; pyro; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black with 
Verito Lens. 

The interesting stereoscopic pictures by Lloyd W. 
Dunning, pages 9, 10, 11 and 13, may be viewed suc- 
cessfully in a properly constructed hand-stereoscope; 
only it would be necessary to cut the pictures out and 
mount them on stiff cardboards for convenient viewing. 
After the amateur has become successful in ordinary 


stereo-work, i.¢., in black-and-white, with dryplates, he 
will be prepared to take up stereo-work in natural colors 
by using Autochrome plates. This branch of photog- 
raphy has many devotees, and in every live camera-club 
in the world, today, this delightful, fascinating pastime 
is a marked feature. In the Union Camera Club of 

Boston, there are a large number of enthusiastic and 
expert stereo-workers who are constantly comparing 
their beautiful results produced in toned (monochrome) 
shades or in the truthful colors of nature. 

Data: ‘The Outlet of the Lake’’—page 9, at Wade 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio; August 6, 1922; 11 a.M.; bright 
sun; stop, F/16; 1/25 second. 

“The Hill-Climb’’—page 10, at Egypt, N.Y., near 
Rochester, during the National Championship Motor- 
cycle Hill-climb; August 3, 1922; 4.30 p.m.; bright sun; 
stop, F/16; 1/25 second. 

“The Old Pier’’—page 11, at Gordon Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; September 17, 1922; 3 p.m.; bright sun; 
stop, F/11; 1/25 second; through two Eastman No. 7 
sky-filters. 

“The Prize Holstein’-—page 11, at the dairy farm of 
Wallace Wilcox, Mesopotamia, Ohio; July 4, 1922; 
11 a.M.; hazy sunlight; stop, F/11; 1/25 second. 

“The Rocky Shore of Lake Erie’—at Gordon Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio; September 17, 1922; 4 p.m.; bright 
sun; stop, F/16; 1/25 second; through two No. 7 
Eastman sky-filters. 

All of the above pictures printed on Grade F2 
Stereo Die Cut Azo. 

Frank Colgrove’s article on pinhole-photography 
appears to emphasise the technical rather than the 
artistic side of the work; yet in the first three of his 
illustrations there are evidences of appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature. As far as pictorial composition is 
concerned, the “Fresh Snow-Mantle”, page 16, strikes 
me as the best of these three. ‘Adolescent Spring”, 
page 15, could be improved by judicious trimming, 
though by doing so the general appearance of the sub- 
ject would be altered. 

Data: “The Pool”—dark light-conditions; exten- 
sion, 334 inches; aperture, 1/60 inches; 5 minutes. 

“Adolescent Spring’’—good light; extension, 4+ inches; 
aperture, 1/36 inch; 9 seconds. 

“The Fresh Snow-Mantle’—cloudy; extension, 4 
inches; aperture, 1/36 inch; 25 seconds. 

“Tilustration A”—extension, 634 inches; aperture, 

60 inch; 20 seconds. 

“Illustration B”—extension, 214 inches; aperture, 
/69 inch; 10 seconds. 

The technical superiority of Mr. Thumith’s work to 
that of a similar character by others must be quite 
obvious to the observer. Indeed, commercial work 
demands well-nigh technical perfection, and the reason 
for this is explained by the writer-photographer. 
Nevertheless, a logical and attractive arrangement of 
the objects to be photographed by the enterprising 
craftsman would seem to be indispensable. 

Data: “Lady Mary Pattern Silverware’”—page 18, 
in the studio; Turner-Reich F/7.5; 15-inch focus; stop, 
32-64. 

“La Fayette Pattern Silverware’—page 20, Turner- 
Reich F/7.5; 15-inch focus; stop, 32-64. 
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“Belt-Buckles” and “Shoe-Buckles”—page 21, Goerz 
Dagor, F/6.8, Series III. 

“Memorial Tablet’”’—page 22, 5 x 7 camera; Turner- 
Reich F/7.5; focus, 15 inches; stop, 32-64. This tablet, 
at Westfield, Mass., is an excellent type of World War 
Memorial with a plain border. The inscription is 
Architectural letter, with simple ornamentation de- 
signed by Harold B. Klar, of Westfield, Mass. Cast in 
bronze by the Albert Russell & Sons Company of 
Newburyport, Mass. 

All of the above subjects were made with Commer- 
cial Ortho Film, developed with pyro, and printed on 
Artura Iris C. A 7x 11 camera was used on all, except- 
ing “Memorial Tablet”, where a 5x7 camera was 
employed. 

Only data for “Silver Coffee-Pot”, page 19, are—an 
Artura Print. 

The remarkably well-conceived and superbly exe- 
cuted artistic titles, pages 26 and 27, speak for them- 
selves. The only data received apply to “The Lure of 
Jade”, page 27. They are as follows: 

This picture is a reduction on bromide from a 4x 5 
negative, Ilford Panchromatic plate, exposed through a 
red filter. Three lenses were used first—the upper 
part, including the whole of the candlestick and back- 
ground, was exposed through an 8-inch Struss lens at 
F/5.5, the lower part of the set-up being covered with 
black velvet and a shadow cast across the foreground; 
second—in order to increase the size of the pendant in 
the foreground, the velvet was removed and a shaft of 
light from an are spot-lamp was cast across the fore- 
ground, the velvet being placed over the upper part 
of the set-up and a shadow cast on the velvet, then a 
12-inch Struss lens was placed on the camera and 
focused at F/5.5 on the pendant and exposed as be- 
fore. The plate was then placed in a camera with a 
sharp lens focused on white letters on a black ground 
and exposed for the letters without a color-filter. It 
was developed in a weak solution of Rodinal. 

The twilight-scene, page 28, by Henry W. Jones, is 
filled with suggestion, mystery and pictorial charm. 
The objects are semi-silhouetted against the evening 
sky, whither fly the thoughts of the beholder. The 
arrangement is very pleasing, commensurate with the 
alluring beauty of the theme. 

Data: November; 3.45 p.M.; sunset; 4x 5 camera; 
6-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, F/6.8; 3-time color-screen; 
1 second; plate, Seed Double Coated Ortho; tank, 
pyro; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. Picture was 
made of Chester Creek, near Bridgewater, Pa. 

The attempts to photograph stars at twilight and at 
night, as exemplified by the illustrations by Gaylord 
Johnson, pages 29 and 30, are not expected to be com- 
pared with the remarkable results obtained with the 
aid of powerful and up-to-date apparatus at the 
world’s great astronomical observatories. They are 
nevertheless remarkable in view of the fact that ordi- 
nary, limited amateur-photographic apparatus was 
employed. They will serve to encourage observation 
and consequent admiration and study of the celestial 
bodies. Let us hope that even this pastime will lead 
to photography on an ambitious scale. Workers unable 
to purchase high-powered telescopes and the necessary 
photo-equipment for doing astro-photographic work of 
a really practical nature, will undoubtedly be able to 
coéperate with the owners (amateur astronomers) of 
214-inch or higher-powered telescopes, who, it would 
seem, would welcome such an opportunity. There is 
every prospect that from a small beginning, such as is 
shown by Gaylord Johnson, ambitious and more satis- 
factory results will be made. In any event, it will be 


interesting to watch the efforts of amateur-photog- 


raphers who are provided with cameras and lenses of 
much greater size and efficiency than what were em- 
ployed by Mr. Johnson, who is to be commended for 
leading camerists into astronomical paths which will 
yield entertainment, knowledge and, possibly, pecuni- 
ary profit. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue participants in the October (Architectural Sub- 
jects) competitien are to be congratulated on their suc- 
cessful efforts. The total number of entries was not 
strikingly large—about fifty—but half of them were 
worthy of Honorable Mention, and from these the jury 
picked the winners. It will be seen that the most suc- 
cessful competitors went in search of original material 
and found it. This is, indeed, gratifying; for PHoto- 
Era never tires in emphasising the importance of the- 
matic novelty in photo-pictorial work. Of course, there 
always remains the desirability, as well as the pos- 
sibility, to take a hackneyed subject and do it better 
than it has been ever done before. Yet it is better to 
cultivate the faculties of observation and discrimina- 
tion—to seek and to find undiscovered gems of beauty. 
The true pictorialist will not be satisfied with mere 
records, however admirable they may appear in techni- 
cal merit. To be an achievement deserving the name of 
picture in its truest sense, the effort must appeal to the 
imagination or to the emotions. Few photographs go 
beyond the point of exciting the beholder’s admiration; 
yet a photograph that possesses true beauty will affect 
the beholder in proportion to his sensibilities and to 
the memories it recalls. The workers whose pictures 
the Puoro-Era jury has tried to honor, must, them- 
selves, have been in that happy frame of mind when 
they stood contemplatively before the objects of their 
search. 

U. M. Schmidt must have experienced a_ thrill 
of delight when first he beheld “A Night-Study”, 
page 35. And all the while he stood beside his camera, 
making his own the wonderful effect of chiaroscuro, the 
beautifully illuminated arches and capitals enclosed by 
the darkness without, the artist must have felt a de- 
gree of satisfaction. Perhaps he also anticipated the 
pleasure his picture would give to others. He even 
may have speculated on the success the resultant print 
might have in the competition for which he was joy- 
fully exercising his skill. And such is only one phase of 
the pastime par ercellence—amateur photography. 

Returning to the dutiful consideration of Mr. 
Schmidt’s striking picture—the entrance to what 
appears to be a chapel—I find the climax of pictorial 
interest to have been judiciously placed, the brilliant 
and the sombre tones well managed, the technique 
impeccable and the spirit of the theme expressed with 
consummate skill. 

Data: October; at 10 p.m.; darkness outside; 5 x 7 
Korona view-camera; 7)-inch B. & L. Ie Tessar; stop, 
F/5.6; 15 minutes; Eastman Portrait Film, Par-Speed; 
Elon, tray; Artura Carbon Black enlargement. 

What thoughts of the historic past must have passed 
through the mind of Warren R. Laity as he viewed the 
steps of the venerable Wells Cathedral! Thousands 
of devout worshipers have ascended this long flight of 
stone-steps during the past five hundred years; and it 
will be the privilege of countless numbers more to enter 
this ancient sanctuary in a similar manner so long as it 
is ordained to remain to welcome the faithful. Among 
the cathedrals of England, that of Wells takes high 
rank, and some authorities do not hesitate to give it the 
first place of all. Of course, Mr. Laity’s view reveals 
only a glimpse of its great architectural beauty; and 
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it is the subordination of the rows of slender gothic 
pillars which helps to emphasise the element of age of 
“The Foot-worn Stairway”, so gratefully portrayed by 
the artist. The beholder does not need to be familiar 
with the history of Wells Cathedral to appreciate the 
spirit of the story told by the venerable stairway. 

Data: Picture made before Mr. Laity returned 
home from service in the World War; 11 A.m.; dull 
light; 314 x 414 folding camera; 41-inch Goerz Dagor: 
stop, F/11; 3 minutes; Eastman N.C. film; pyro; 
enlarged on Wellington Bromoil Cream Rough; Amidol. 

What a wealth of beauty and suggestion there is in 
Mr. Saunders’ “Staple Inn”! Page 37. The entire 
setting of the beautiful gothic doorway has been con- 
trived with masterly skill. The eye is led irresistibly 
to the object of chief interest and lingers there with a 
sense of admiration. These old London inns are filled 
to overflowing with memories of the past. “Staple 
Inn” was one of several I visited in 1909. I admired its 
gabled and timbered fagade which, dating from Elisa- 
bethan or early-Stuart days, is a unique survival of 
old English architecture. This picturesque old inn is 
celebrated by Dickens (“Edwin Drood’’) and the 
tradition that Dr. Samuel Johnson here wrote his 
“Rasselas”’. 

Data: June, 1921; Graflex Camera; stop, F/6; 1/20 
second; Premo Film Pack; Metol; enlarged on Perfect 
Bromide paper. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue maker of “At the End of the Bridge’, page 41, 
faced an exceedingly promising subject, but failed to 

produce an adequately good result. The print was 
Hat: but thanks to our sympathetic photo-engraver the 
reproduction showed a considerable amount of con- 
trast and detail. 

Data: August; at 10 a.m.; bright light, but subject 
in shade; made towards the light: 3A Premo; 61-inch 
Eastman Anastigmat; stop, F/16; 1 second; ‘Kodak 
Film Pack; Duratol; print, enlarged on Artura Carbon 
Black Studio Special; Duratol; with soft-focus at- 
tachment attached to camera-lens. This reduced the 
contrast. 

“‘Winter-Evening’’, page 42, is a pleasing and con- 


sistent landscape. The second tree (in the center) is . 
too insistent in tone to take its proper place in the line ° 


beginning at the right. The setting sun is well placed. 

Data: January; at 5 p.m.; good light; No. 3 Kodak 
Special (314 x 414); 5!4-inch B. & L. Anastigmat; 
stop, F/8; 5 seconds; Eastman Speed Film; pyro, tank; 
print, enlarged on P.M.C. Bromide No. 4. 


Our Contributing Critics 


THE object of critical interest is an innocent, in- 
offensive little landscape, by R. E. Kissinger, page 46. 
Although its faults 2re obvious, they should be enu- 
merated, while its merits should not be overlooked. 
Mr. Kissinger awaits with equanimity, and not 
without a sense of gratitude, the verdict of his 
fellow-workers. Data: August 15, 1922; 3.15 p.m.; clear; 
3A Brownie; R. R. lens; stop, F/32; 1/25 second; print, 
Azo F. No. 2 (Postcard); stock-solution developer. 


Example of Interpretation 


THE oft-expressed desire by some of our readers for 
a “Miscellaneous” competition where prints of any 
subject, from a canary to a glacier, may be entered, 


The pictures may have been made at any time dur- 
ing the past few years. They are eligible so long as 
they fulfill the requirements of Puoro-Era competi- 
tions, one of which is that they represent entirely the 
unaided work of the competitor. If the picture should 
happen to be one of a wild duck, it is hoped that it 
may be as good as the one by W. J. Jaycock, a member 
of the Union Camera Club of Boston. Page 38. Data: 
Made at Ipswich Marshes, Mass.; November, 1921; 
early a.m.; good light; 1/1000 second; Standard Or- 
thonon; pyro, tank; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 


Capitals and Pillars 


Data just received from F. M. G. Moebus regard- 
ing the picture “Capitals and Pillars” —used as a frontis- 
piece—are as follows: January; 3 P.M.; good light; 
Goerz camera, 314 x 414; Celor lens, 6-inch focus; stop, 
F/8; 1/25 second; Eastman film; pyro; enlarged on 


Artura Carbon Black. 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from Page 47) 


instead of vice versa, as now, everything would be 


“hunky-dory”. As it is, no after-manipulation of the 
print in hand will produce the desired effect, I am 
sorry to say. Hersert Ropeck. 


A Poetic Criticism 


Tue Opening of the Pasture-Gate— 
I criticise because 
It seems to violate, at once, 
All picture-making laws: 
The calf (or cow) upon the left, 
Is not placed “right,” of course, 
While in the center interest seems 
A case of “horse and horse.” 
The gate swings in, the cows swing out— 
Confusing to the eye; 
Also the gate seems needless where 
No fence is standing nigh. 
The horse behind the tree is hid, 
When, as it seems to me, 
It should be just the opposite— 
The horse before the tree. 
The man or girl (the legs are hid), 
Who operates the gate, 
Should be placed leaning “in”, not ‘‘out’’, 
To rightly compensate. 
There is no atmosphere or fog, 
Which really should be there, 
And so, ’tis easily perceived, 
The picture lacks an “air”. 
Outside of all these little faults— 
And tone and shade and light, 
Perspective and an interest-point— 
The picture seems all right. 
Lupium. 


A Silent Profession 


“Wuat do you hope to be when you grow up, 
Bobbie?” 

“A film-actor, Miss.” 

“Why?” 

“Because my mother is always telling me that 
I should be seen but net heard!”—Comic Cuts. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Finding Beauty 


HE was a photo-pictorialist. He had produced pic- 
tures which had been accepted and hung at Toronto, 
Pittsburgh and Los Angeles. He admired true beauty 
and, on the present occasion—a call on Miss High- 
light—he was expatiating on the well-known principle 
that “beauty exists everywhere, if you will but look 
for it.” He was telling Miss Highlight about an article 
by William S. Davis he had read in Pooro-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, in which that well-known: writer-photographer 
demonstrated how beauty may be found in haystacks, 
old fences, pumps, barrels, buckets, ete. Waxing 
enthusiastic and loquacious, the young man exclaimed: 
“Just think, Miss Highlight! Some people can make 
the most commonplace subject interesting!’ ‘*Yes,”’ re- 
plied the young woman. “Do tell me about yourself.” 


Carelessly Written Advertisements 


A New York subscriber sends me a quarter-page 
display-advertisement clipped from a leading New 
York newspaper containing a picture of an elaborate, 
nine-branched candle-stick with the statement that 
“this candelabra is the work of a skilled artist.” Of 
course, the person who furnished the copy should have 
used the word “candelabrum”. The full-page ad- 
vertisement of a first-class Boston department-store 
contained the following announcement: ‘Racoon Coats 
for Winter Wear”. The error in spelling was not 
noticed until one of the firm’s customers brought it 
to the attention of the manager. 

Still, I notice that avertisements are written with 
more attention to correct English than ever before. 
One rarely now sees such ambiguous terms as “Home 
Made Bread”; Tailor Made Men”; “American Built 
Machines”; ‘““Mark Down Sales”; “Traveling Bags” 
(why not ‘“Travel-Bags’’?); “Advertising Talks” and 
“Money Talks”—unless advertising or money actually 
talks, and in that case each term of two separated words 
expresses the meaning correctly. If talks on ad- 
vertising and money is meant, then the terms should be 
written ‘‘Advertising-Talks” and ‘Money-Talks”. 
Thus, all ambiguity is removed. 

It is gratifying to the Editors of this publication that 
they are allowed to codéperate with many of the ad- 
vertisers in order that their advertisements may appear 
to the best advantage; for it sometimes happens that 
the name of a photo-product or of a foreign manu- 
facturer is inadvertently misspelled. Thus, it would 
look a little strange to let such familiar names as Dall- 
meyer, Voigtlinder, Steinheil, Nettel, Bébé or Vera- 
scope, appear in the pages of PHoro-Era MaGazine, 
or elsewhere, as Dallmyre, Voightlander, Stineheil, 
Nettle, Beebe or Veriscope. 

Continuing along this line of suggestion—if a pur- 
veyor of a lens wishes to include among its excellences 
that of “critical definition” or “critical sharpness’— 


whatever that means—and fails to make himself under- 
stood to intelligent readers, he has only himself to blame. 
There are discriminating persons who object to the 
much-used term “matt-surface”, as applied to photo- 
graphic printing-papers having a dead or dull surface, 


on the ground that “‘matt”’ is the German word for dull, 
dim, feeble or lustreless, which is quite true. They 
would substitute the English word ‘“‘mat’’, because a 
mat, whether the ornamental border made of card- 
board that surrounds a framed picture or the flat article 
used for wiping one’s shoes at the door, has a surface 
which is distinctly dull or dead. But the word “mat” 
is also French, being the masculine of the adjective 
“matte’’, meaning faint, dull, dim, is so used, viz., 
“albuminé-mat”. And the word “matte’’ is also Ger- 
man for the English noun “mat.” And there you are! 

But, although some makers of photo-papers may 
substitute “mat” for “matt’’, the latter prefix, having 
been used in England and America these many years, 
will doubtless remain a permanent fixture in our photo- 
graphic nomenclature. 

Now the corfusion that exists in the minds of some 
advertisers and dealers in regard to the spelling of 
foreign and even American names used in the photo- 
graphic trade, is equally true of many inexperienced 
writers of photographic articles, and of camerists in 
general. It is of little consequence, on the whole, so 
long as photographic Editors know better and are per- 
mitted to correct faulty copy. How many times I 
have been obliged to change “‘amatuer”’ or “amature” 
photo-finishing, I should not care to say. Unfor- 
tunately, in some quarters it is not the question of being 
conscientious, but to “follow copy!” 


‘“‘Having Ears, They Hear Not’’ 


Tuey are telling a good story on a member of one 
of the camera clubs in the Eastern states, not far from 
Boston. It seems that on a trip through Europe, this 
past summer, while passing through Rome, the afore- 
said camera club member wanted a picture of a short 
street in one of the poorer parts of the city. He stopped 
to make the picture, and, somehow, all his friends went 
on up the street, each thinking that another member 
of the party had remained to accompany our C. C. 
friend. After exposing a couple of plates and obtain- 
ing two attractive pictures—as it later turned out— 
he started along, and discovered suddenly to his con- 
sternation that he was lost. He could not speak a 
word of Italian; but he had the quick wit to print the 
name of his hotel on a card, which he held up to the 
passers-by. In a few moments, a well-dressed Italian 
took him by the hand and guided him along the street 
and around several corners, leaving him finally in front 
of the hotel. His thankfulness for a safe return caused 
him to express his gratitude warmly and fluently in 
the “‘good old United States” language to which he 
was accustomed. His guide looked at him in amaze- 
ment and then exclaimed, in the same “good old 
United States”, “Well, I'll be hanged! I thought you 
must be deaf and dumb!” 


Elevated Thoughts 


He: “Of course you believe in the higher education 


of women.” 
Sue: “Yes, indeed. You know that I am taking 
lessons in aerial photography.” 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


New Certificates of Honorable Mention in 
Our Competitions for 1923 


BEGINNING with the January, 1923, Advanced and 
Beginners’ Competitions, winners of Honorable Men- 
tion awards will receive a certificate suitable for framing 
and a coupon which will entitle the holder to a credit 
of fifty cents toward a subscription to PHotro—Era 
MaGazineE or toward the purchase of certain photo- 
graphic books. These coupons will be honored at any 
time within six months from date of issue. 

The new certificates and coupons are the result of a 
very careful canvass. They represent the consensus 
of opinion as expressed by those who are deeply in- 
terested in our competitions. We hope that the new 
certificates will provide our new readers with an incen- 
tive to enter prints regularly throughout the year. Our 
artistic and technical standards are high. To win a 
Certificate of Honorable Mention is a credit to any 
amateur or professional photographer, and it is well 
worth the effort. 


A British Compliment to Arthur F. Kales 


Tuose who have visited recent exhibitions of the 
London Salon cannot fail to have been struck by the 
fine work of Mr. Kales, of Los Angeles, California, 
says The Amateur Photographer editorially. Mr. Kales, 
while at college, manifested a lively interest in drawing; 
but after being graduated, the engineering and manu- 
facturing-business in which his family was interested 
occupied him at New York. However, he managed to 
find time to spend two evenings a week at the Art 
Students’ League, and later, through an association with 
the Lamb’s Club of New York and the Bohemian Club 
of San Francisco, made the acquaintance of many lead- 
ing actors and illustrators. It was through these as- 
sociations that he turned to the camera once more—he 
had had a Kodak when a boy of eleven. An actor 
thought it would be possible to make photographs on 
the stage by stage-lighting, and this started him to ex- 
periment. His first exhibition-prints were made at 
San Francisco: and, learning through W. H. Rabe of 
the London Salon, he sent five prints in 1916, of which 
two were accepted—his first experience with a photo- 
graphic jury. The same year he sent pictures to Pitts- 
burgh, and was made a member of the Pittsburgh Salon. 
In 1917 he went to live at Los Angeles, and found it a 
fertile field for work. From time to time, possibly be- 
cause that city is the capital of the kinema world, Mr. 
Kales has been accused of relying upon kinema “sets” 
for his subjects; but “with hardly any exception,” he 
writes, “all my work shown in London has been done 
out of doors by daylight and with natural backgrounds. 
The exceptions have been a few portraits made by either 
daylight or artificial light and occasional studies made 
on the stage, using only the stage-illumination. These 
last have escaped the ‘kinema curse’ more than those 
made out of doors.’’ A year ago he became interested 
in bromoil-transfer, and although he has also used 
carbon, gum, platinum and bromide at various times, 
he finds the transfer-process the most acceptable, as 


it offers the greatest opportunity for the individual 
touch. In 1921 he was elected a member of the Lon- 
don Salon of Photography. After a long succession 
of experiments with camera-equipment he has stand- 
ardised on 314 x 414 as the most convenient and satis- 
factory size of camera. All his prints are enlargements 
from small negatives which are made with a soft-focus 
lens stopped down sufficiently to give soft definition 
without flare. 


Photo-Era Exhibition of Competition Pictures 


In accordance with the rules which govern our 
monthly prize-competitions, prints that receive prizes 
and Honorable Mention are exhibited at camera-clubs, 
art-clubs or wherever good examples of pictorial 
photography are desired to be seen. 

The entries in the “Architectural Subjects” com- 
petition, held last October, were of such a high order 
of merit, that the exhibition-committee of the Union 
Camera Club of Boston, 48 Boylston Street, requested 
a collection of the best prints, and it was hung in the 
club-room from November 20 to December 2. The 
collection comprised the following-named prints: 

First Prize: “A Night Study”, by U. M. Schmidt; Sec- 
ond Prize: “The Foot-Worn Stairway”, Wells Cathedral, 
Warren R. Laity; Third Prize: “Staple Inn’, London, 
England, J. Herbert Saunders. 

Honorable Mention: “Sanctuary”, Elliott Hughes 
Wendell; “Sun through the Columns”, O. K. Nunome; 
“Holder Cloister”, C. H. von Nordheim; “Washington 
Monument”, A. Crawford Allison; “Lincoln Memorial”, 
A. Crawford Allison; “Doorway at St. Andrews”, 
Kenneth D. Smith; ““Dutch Homestead’’, Kenneth D. 
Smith; “Roadside Church”, Charles Clayton, Jr.; 
“Stanford”, Kyo Zan Shindo; “Sunshine and Shadow,” 
U. Shindo; “Study in Architecture’’, Eleanor L. Smith; 
“Shadows on the Wall’, Eleanor L. Smith; “A Corner 
at Tech”, Alexander Murray; “Bryn Athyn”, Caleb 
J. Milne, 3d; “From the Era of Pericles”, Caleb J. 
Milne, 3d; Pillars’, A. E. Jancoirus; “Chapel of 
St. Anne”, Arthur C. Haskell; “Old Trinity”, W. S. 
Davis; “A Gothic Doorway”, W. S. Davis; ‘““Columns 
and Arches”, F. W. G. Moebus; “Rotunda”, F. W. 
G. Moebus; “Grace Church”, Josephine M. Wallace; 
“The Library Entrance”, J. Thornton Johnston, and 
“Sunday Afiernoon”, Dr. K. Koike. 

Architectural Competition in 1920 and 1921: First 
Prize: “Santa Barbara Mission”, E. M. Pratt; First 
Prize: “Colorado State Capitol”, E. M. Pratt. 


£2,000 Found in a Camera 


Tue London Daily Chronicle is reported as publish- 
ing the following item, sent in by its special Paris cor- 
respondent, Mr. Henri Bourdin. Two small bags, 
each containing £1,000 in gold and notes, were found 
by a grocer named Biojon, of Fontainebleau, in an old 
camera which he had bought at an auction sale. It 
had belonged to an aged priest, and the grocer has 
handed the money to the dead man’s heirs. 
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An Appreciation 


WE feel sure that many of our readers will be in- 
terested to know that the number of those who take 
Puotro-Era Macazinge month by month is increas- 
ing steadily. This shows convincingly that the maga- 
zine meets a real need on the part of those who practise 
photography. Much ofthis growth is due, undoubtedly, 
to one reader recommending the magazine to a friend. 
Direct personal recommendation of this kind is the 
best possible advertisement. We are very grateful 
to those who have helped us in this way. We shall 
appreciate the kindness of any reader who, in the 
future, draws the attention of his fellow-photographers 
to Pooto-Era Macazine. The more readers we have, 
the better we are able to make the magazine of greater 
service to every individual camerist. The constantly 
increasing number of amateur and professional photog- 
raphers gives the opportunity for a still greater effort 
to make PHoro-Era MaGazine a photographic publica- 
tion of practical value and of intellectual inspiration 
as well. 


Photography and Popular Magazines 


Ir is of interest to note that within recent months 
photography and photographers are receiving more 
than usual publicity in the so-called popular magazines. 
The American Magazine a few months ago contained 
a very interesting and illuminating article on Pirie 
Macdonald. The December, 1922, issue of the same 
magazine contains an illustrated reference to the life 
and work of Major Lee Moorehouse of Pendleton, 
Oregon, who, as an amateur, has been making pictures 
of Indians and the historic Northwest for twenty-five 
years. In other well-known periodicals references to 
the work of photographers appear with regularity. 
All of which tends to advertise photography and to 
cause increasing interest in the subject. The more 
of this, the better it is for all who have the future of 
photography at heart. 


Hamilton Revelle’s Picturés 


Forty pictorial photographs by Hamilton Revelle 
were shown for one week, last November, in the Fine 
Arts Department of the Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Readers of PHoto-Era MaGazine will 
recall a very engrossing article by Mr. Revelle, “An 
Actor and his Hobby”, which, with several superb 
plates courteously lent by the Century Company, 
appeared in our March, 1920, issue. The forty prints 
exhibited at the Boston Public Library, however, 
give a much better idea of Mr. Revelle’s talent as an 
artist-photographer. They show his versatility as a 
pictorial worker, his artistic understanding and inter- 
pretive power, his deftness as a technician. In his 
activity as an histrionic artist, Mr. Revelle has brought 
to his photographic tasks the faculty of observation 
along strictly artistic lines, a sense of the esthetic and 
a fund of thematic originality. 

His “A Night at the Opera in the Time of Louis 
XIV” is eminently original, delightfully treated and 
convincing in attention to historic details. Similarly, 
“The Death of Thais” demonstrates how he has prof- 
ited as an observant and sympathetic actor-camerist. 
In his landscape-compositions, he displays refined and 
poetic feeling to a high degree—‘Sunlight and Shadow” 
(a charming wood-interior); likewise in his foreign 
scenes—‘Venice”’, “Under the Bridge’, “Ventimiglia”, 
“Questembert”’, 


“Questembert, Brittany” and others. 


an impressive and vigorously handled theme—a superb 
full-page plate of which appeared in March, 1920, 
Puoto-Era—is one of Mr. Revelle’s most striking 
masterpieces. 

This extremely interesting exhibition was continued 
at the Union Camera Club of Boston, 48 Boylston 
Street, for two weeks, beginning December 5, and was 
the subject of favorably critical comment at the regular 
monthly meeting of the club, Tuesday, December 5. 
Mr. Revelle’s beautiful printing-process is entirely 
his own—a practice adopted by Macnaughtan, Ander- 
son and other distinguished pictorial workers. The 
prints shown ranged from 5 x 7 to 8 x 10 with broad, 
white margins, and were placed under glass. The 
collection will be seen at other clubs during the season, 
preferably in cities where Mr. Revelle happens to be 
playing—‘‘Applejack” being the piece, in which he 
takes one of the leading parts. 


Newark Camera Club Opens New Home 


On Monday evening, November 20, and continuing 
throughout the week, the Newark Camera Club held 
open house in its new home at 27 Franklin Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. The Newark Camera Club has 
been buffeted about from one place to another during 
the last five years, and when its spacious home at 878- 
880 Broad Street was sold it became necessary again 
to seek new quarters and to move. A boarding-house 
situated opposite the City Hall was purchased and the 
club moved into temporary quarters until possession 
could be had of the home. The building was ideally 
situated, only a half block from the main street of the 
city and the purchase price was reasonable. Money 
was raised to buy the building by selling non-interest- 
bearing certificates to the members in denominations 
of twenty-five dollars. By this method a sufficient 
sum was obtained to take title and to allow some 
money for remodeling. 

On May the first, the club moved in and the mem- 
bers began tearing out and remodeling. The building 
was of the English type—three stories and basement 
with sub-cellar, and of brick-construction. Every bit 
of wall-paper was removed from the walls and the entire 
house rebuilt to suit the peculiar needs of a photo- 
graphic organization. The first floor was made into 
one large room, paneled, and the walls were covered 
with burlap in a neutral tint. Under the burlap, on 
the level of the eyes, two strips of wood were sunk in- 
to the plaster, about eighteen inches apart, all around 
the room: this permitted inserting hooks, two at the 
bottom and one at the top so as to hold glass 18 x 20 
inches, behind which one-man shows are hung. Club- 
pictures, in frames, are hung over the one-man shows. 
The second floor contains the locker-room with one 
hundred steel-lockers, print-room and wash-room. The 
print-room has accommodations for five, the darkroom 
the same and the workroom, or wash-room, has a 
wash-tank for plates, another deep one for roll-film 
and a shallow one for prints. 

The third floor contains two enlarging or projection 
rooms with an M Type Cooper-Hewitt lamp situated 
between both rooms and furnishing illumination for 
both. A lantern-slide making apparatus is also placed 
here and a studio with dressing-room, which is the pride 
of the club, finishes up the equipment. All workrooms 
have running water, including every booth in the dark- 
room. Even the wood-tanks were built by a member. 
In fact, every bit of the work necessary in the remodel- 
ing, altering, building and decorating, except the 
plumbing, was done by members. The club-office and 
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cloak-room is in the rear of the first floor and the base- 
ment contains the steward’s room and the kitchen. 

On the opening night, the club was honored by the 
presence of Nikolas Muray, the eminent portrait- 
photographer of New York. On Wednesday night 
Rabinovitch, who was showing a one-man exhibit, and 
members of the New Haven and Elysian Camera Clubs 
were present. Every evening finds the clubhouse 
filled with admiring visitors who commend the Newark 
members for their progress and their beautiful new 
home. Photographers, whether amateur, pictorial or 
professional, will always be welcome at the Newark 
Camera Club. Members of any photographic organiza- 
tion, if in the vicinity of Newark, will do well to pay a 
visit to the Newark Camera Club and report to their 
own club or society just what can be done, even in a 
photographic society, if there is codperation. 

Louis Bucner. 


Spurious Goerz Lenses 


We have been informed by the C. P. Goerz American 
Optical Company of New York that spurious Goerz 
lenses are being imported into the United States and 
are sold as genuine. In fact, such a lens is in the pos- 
session of the company. The mount is engraved with 
the standard German engraving of a Dagor 300 mm. 
focus (12 inches). Tests made at the New York fac- 
tory and inquiry at the factory in Berlin have estab- 
lished the fact that this lens is a clever imitation of a 
Goerz Dagor, made to deceive the purchaser. 

If any readers have bought German-made Goerz 
lenses during the past two years, especially of the Dagor 
type, without the regular guarantee-tag, the C. P. 
Goerz American Optical Company, 317 East 34th 
Street, New York City, would like to receive a detailed 
description of the lens, and the individual number en- 
graved on the front cell. From its own records and 
those of the Berlin factory, the company can deter- 
mine whether or not the lens is genuine. If not, the 
company will codperate gladly to trace the source 
with a view to having the spurious lens replaced by 
a genuine Goerz lens, without cost to the owner. 


Recognition of Dr. Frank H. Waugh 


In the Boston Herald, Sunday, November 19, 1922, 
there appeared a half-page, illustrated article, by John 
E. Pember, on the photographic work of Dr. Frank H. 
Waugh of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
faculty. Readers of PHoro-Era Macazine will re- 
member several illustrated articles that Dr. Waugh 
has contributed to our pages and we are very glad that 
his photographic work is receiving the credit that it 
deserves. Dr. Waugh has extended us many courte- 
sies and his kindly suggestions with regard to photo- 
graphic matters have been valued highly. 


Photographic Contest Conducted by Hotels 


Ovr London correspondents call our attention to a 
rather unique photographic contest that is to be con- 
ducted this winter by the hotels in the Grisons district 
of Switzerland. The proprietors of hotels at St. 
Moritz, Pontresina, Samaden, Davos, Klosters, Len- 
zerheide and Arosa, in connection with Kodak, Ltd., 
have agreed to furnish a number of prizes in the form 
of free hotel-accommodations to the winners. Need- 
less to say, tourists will be deeply interested and photog- 
raphy will receive an added impetus throughout this 


winter-sport section of Switzerland. Why would not 
this idea be an excellent one to develop in the United 
States and Canada? The North American continent 
possesses some of the most popular winter and summer 
resorts to be found anywhere in the world. Hotel 
associations on the Pacific coast, in the middle west, 
in Florida, in New England and Canada might do well 
to give this idea serious consideration. 


Exposition of Photography 


Tue Camera Club, New York, is giving an exposi- 
tion of photography at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Seventy-seventh Street and Central 
Park, West, New York, which opened December 1, 
1922, and will continue until January 31, 1923. The 
display consists of early types of photography by Moses 
Joy; night-scenes by George W. Stephenson; pinhole- 
work by Edward Heim; copies of ancient armor by 
Harry P. David; specimens of enlarging by Ben T. 
Lubschez; nature-studies by Dr. J. B. Pardoe and 
Frank V. Chambers; genres, figure-studies, architecture, 
street-scenes, portraits and landscapes. The exposi- 
tion embraces the modern vogue of pictorial photog- 
raphy and includes almost every photographic process. 
These are exemplified by Floyd Vail, F.R.P.S., in 
soft-focus work on Japanese tissue; Alexander Keighley, 
F.R.P.S., in carbon;}Fred Judge, F.R.P.S., in bromoil- 
transfer; Leonard Misonne in oil; Charles I. Berg in 
platinum; Dr. T. W. Kilmer in gum; George B. Biggs, 
Joseph Petrocelli, John H. Kiem, Hal. D. Bernstein 
and others in bromoil; in bromide by Nikolas Muray, 
Dr. J. B. Pardoe, W. E. Wilmerding, Dr. Martin Degen- 
hardt, Burton V. Walcott, Dr. Henry Kreuder, et ai.; 
in chloride by J. H. McKinley, Walter H. Close, Harry 
T. Leonard, Floyd Eugene Vail, Dr. D. J. Ruzicka; in 
palladium by Paul Strand; in miscellaneous by Karl 
Tausig, Sophie L. Lauffer and W. A. Alcock; besides 
examples in gum-platinum, gum-palladium, Kerotype 
transfer, and other processes. Different kinds of ap- 
paratus and instruments used in photography are 
represented also. These are loaned for the occasion to 
the Camera Club by the Eastman Kodak Company 
New York Branch. The museum is open daily from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Sunday from 1 to 5 p.m. Admis- 
sion is free. 


The Photographic Dealer and the Radio 


In a recent issue of The Photographic Dealer, the 
point has been made that the photographic supply 
dealer was in an excellent position to handle radio- 
equipment. It was further pointed out that many 
photographic dealers were also opticians and, hence, 
were accustomed to handling scientific apparatus. 
Just how far this suggestion will be accepted in England 
is a question. In the United States the radio is rapidly 
becoming almost a household necessity and whether 
the photographic dealer or the electrical supply- 
house is the logical distributor, is a matter to be 
determined. For some reason, in England the photo- 
graphic dealer has been pointed out as being an excel- 
lent distributor and it has been added that radio- 
apparatus constitutes a profitable side-line which he 
may utilise to advantage during a lull in the photo- 

aphic season. Whatever one may think of the idea, 
it is interesting to note that the point has been raised, 
and by a publication so well known as The Photographic 
Dealer. Perhaps, a little later, a definite expression 
on the subject may be obtained from dealers in the 
United States. 
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Pittsburgh Salon of Photography, 1923 


Tue Tenth Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Pictorial 
Photography will be held March 2 to 31, 1923, in the 
galleries of the Carnegie Institute, under the auspices 
of the Photographic Section of the Academy of Science 
and Art. No photographic salon in America is more 
popular or arouses greater interest among pictorial 
workers. The attendance is always large, and ample 
opportunity is given to the public to visit the salon 
during the hours of 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. on week days 
and 2 to 6 p.m. on Sundays. 

Admission is free to all. Entry-forms and further 
information may be obtained from Chas. K. Archer, 
secretary, 1412 Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Interest in Photographic Arts and Crafts 
Exposition is Growing 


In the December, 1922, issue we announced that 
arrangements had been made to hold an International 
Photographic Arts and Crafts Exposition at Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, April 21 to 28, 1923. 
Under the experienced management of the National 
Exposition Company, Inc., of New York City, with 
headquarters at the Hotel McAlpin, the number of 
manufacturers and dealers who have signed contracts 
for space is increasing rapidly. Up to the time of 
going to press with this issue of Paoro-Era 
the list includes the following: 


Ansco Company 

American Raylo Corporation 
American Lux Products Company 
Adam Archinal 

Abe Cohen’s Exchange, Inc. 
American Photographic Publishing Company 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
Brandis & Sons, 

Brieloff Mfg. Co. 

C. G. Willoughby, Inc. 

Capitol Photo-Supply Co. 

Frank V. Chambers, Publisher 
Gevaert Company of America 
George Murphy, Inc. 

Harold M. Bennett 

Herbert & Huesgen Company 

Ilex Optical Company 

John G. Marshall 

Motion-Picture Apparatus Company 
Puoto-Era MAGAZINE 

Presto Manufacturing Company 
R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Roehrig-Bielenberg Co., Inc. 
Spencer Lens Company 


It is of special interest to note the increasing number 
of foreign firms that are to be represented. The inter- 
national character of the coming exposition is shown 
clearly by the unusual attention given it by European 
manufacturers: 


Carl Zeiss, Jena, Germany 

C. Ramstein, Basle, Switzerland 

Ernemann Werke, Dresden, Germany 

Ertel Werke, Munich, Germany 

Franke & Heidecke, Braunschweig, Germany 
Griffin, London, England 

Griffin & Sons, Ltd., London, England 

G. Rodenstock, Munich, Germany 

G. A. Kraus, Stuttgart, Germany 


Gustav Heyde, Dresden, Germany 

Ilford, London, England 

Ica Company, Dresden, Germany 

J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., London, England 

Jules Richard, Paris, France 

Kamera-Werkstaetten, Dresden, Germany 

Lifa Company, Augsburg, Germany 

Lumiére et Jougla, Lyon-Montplaisir, France 

L. O. Bittner, Munich, Germany 

Mimosa Company, Dresden, Germany 

Plaubel Camera & Lens Company, Frankfort, 
Germany 

Thowe Kamera Werke, Dresden, Germany 

Unger & Hoffman, Dresden, Germany 


First International Salon of the Pictorial 
Photographers of America 


For many years there has been a demand for a 
representative Photographic Salon in New York—a 
demand logical, not merely from the location and size 
of the city, but on account of its importance as an art 
and photographic center and as a magnet for country- 
wide visitors in search of what is newest and best in 
both these lines of endeavor. 

With the institution of the Art Center and through 
its generous codperation as a whole, the Pictorial 
Photographers of America, one of the founding and 
component organizations of that body, are enabled to 
announce an International Salon, to be held at the 
Galleries of the Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New 
York City, throughout the month of May, 1923. 
These Galleries are convenient of access and are 
situated in what has come to be the artistic nucleus 
of the city; and they furnish ample, suitable, well- 
lighted space for an exhibition—if the entries warrant— 
of several hundred prints. 

Every effort will be made to obtain representative 
foreign photography; but we are equally desirous to 
show a large collection of the best American work. 
In view of the importance which naturally attaches to 
this event, and which we shall aim in every way to 
signalize, we urge the early and earnest codperation of 
all pictorial workers throughout the world. 

The Jury of Selection will be announced in advance 
of the Exhibition. Consideration of all pictures will 
be deliberate and impartial. Acceptance will be re- 
stricted to work that combines high artistic excel- 
lence with perfection of technique. It is probable 
that we shall also choose, from the American section, 
the contents of our next Annual, Pictorial Photography 
in America, 1923. Entry-forms with precise data will 
be distributed at an early date. Wa. A. Atcock, 
chairman, 44 Wall Street, and G. W. Hartrna, secre- 
tary, 51 West 10th Street, New York City. 


Marcellus Low 


Tue funeral of Marcellus Low, who died in Franklin, 
Pa., on Wednesday, November 22, 1922, took place 
at his home, 43 Clinton Avenue, The services were 
conducted by the Rev. George Cranston, pastor of the 
Clinton Avenue M. E. Church, and Masonic services 
were conducted by Past Master Frank B. Seeley, D.D. 
The bearers were members of Kingston Lodge, No. 10, 
of which he was a member. Mr. Low was a salesman 
for Sprague-Hathaway Company of West Somerville, 
Mass., and had many friends in the photographic 
trade as well as in Franklin. He is survived by his 
father William P. Low of this city and one brother, 
Lou Low, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 
Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PicrortaL PHoTOGRAPHY IN AMERICA FOR 1922. Size 
8x11 inches. 97 pages. 76 full-page illustrations. 
Printed on De Jonge Art Mat paper. Introduction 
by Albert Sterner. Price, heavy board-covers, $3.00. 
New York: Pictorial Photographers of America, 1922. 


Tue third volume of Pictorial Photography in 
America has made its welcome appearance. One can- 
not overlook the excellent typography and _halftone- 
work as shown in this latest collection of representative 
American pictorial photographs. William Edwin 
Rudge is the printer, and the Beck Engraving Company 
the makers of the halftones. Frederick W. Goudy 
designed the cover. The publication-committee in- 
cluded Guy Gaylor Clark, G. W. Harting, Dr. Theron 
W. Kilmer, Joseph R. Mason, Henry Hoyt Moore, 
Cornelia White, Mildred Ruth Wilson, and Jerry D. 
Drew, chairman. The committee of selection included 
Dr. A. D. Chaffee, John Paul Edwards, G. W. Harting, 
Dr. Arnold Genthe, Gertrude Kasebier and O. C. 
Reiter. It will be seen that these two important com- 
mittees were composed of workers who were well 
qualified to serve to advantage. 

The volume opens with an introduction, “Sincerity”’, 
by Albert Sterner, and in it will be found the keynote 
of all true pictorial art. Henry Hoyt Moore contrib- 
utes “The Year’s Progress’, and he brings to light a 
number of facts well worth consideration. Among 
other things he says, ““But we must remember that we 
are working to popularise photography as an art as well 
as to demonstrate our own artistic feeling and technical 
skill, and we ought not to lay too great stress on a 
difficult branch of our work (bromoil), to the discour- 
agement of those who would seek to share the delights 
of a beautiful recreation.” Heyworth Campbell points 
out some more fundamental truths in his article, “On 
Ideas”, which concludes the text-matter preceding the 
illustrations. 

The student of pictorial photography will find much 
to arrest his attention, much that will benefit him and, 
perhaps, much that will puzzle him in the seventy-six 
illustrations. The jury of selection is too well known 
for us to doubt that it did its best to obtain a repre- 
sentative collection of American pictorial photographs. 
Whether we have advanced or not, during 1922, these 
seventy-six prints will help us to continue more 
enthusiastically than ever before to seek that ideal— 
that intangible something that beckons us onward, 
and, we hope, ever upward in pictorial photography. 
Space will not permit a complete list of pictorial con- 
tributors, but we will mention enough of them to rand 
that “Pictorial Photography in America for 1922” 
representative of American pictorial thought and skill, 
Among the many well-known pictorialists we find: 
Ernest M. Pratt, Dr. Chas. H. Jaeger, H. A. Latimer, 
Paul Wierum, ‘Arnold Genthe, William H. Zerbe, 
William Elbert Macnaughtan, Harry C. Phibbs, 
Clarence H. White, Jane Reece, Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, 
Francis O. Libby, Jerry D. Drew, John Paul Edwards, 


George Henry High, Dr. A. D. Chaffee, Sophie L. 
Lauffer, Clara E. Sipprell, J. Anthony Bill, Edward 
Weston, Anson Herrick, E. L. Mix, G. W. Harting, 
William A. Alcock, Margaret Watkins, W. H. Porter- 
field, oe Louis Fleckenstein, Ben. J. Lub- 
schez, Charles K. Archer and Herbert B. Turner. 
The book ends with a statement of the purpose of 
the Pictorial Photographers of America, an account 
of the development of the society, written by its 
president, Dr. A. 'D. Chaffee, and an index to articles, 
authors and photographs. Inasmuch as the volume 
is published with no intention of receiving pecuniary 
profit therefrom, and the entire cost must be met by 
its sale, we hope that our readers will codperate by 
placing orders with us at once. The edition is limited 
and Puoto-Era MaGaztne wishes to do its share to 
make this third pictorial review a financial success. 


Tue AmericaAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1923. 
Volume XXXVII. Edited by Percy Y. Howe. 296 
pages of text; 165 illustrations; 23 inserts. Price, 
paper, $1.75; cloth (Library Edition), $2.50. Post- 
-age according to zone. New York: George Murphy, 
57 East 9th Street, sole sales-agent. 


It is conceded generally that it is good for a nation, 
a community, an organization or an individual to have 
an opportunity, regularly, for introspection. That is, 
to have a look at ourselves externally and internally. 
Among photographers in the United States, the “*Ameri- 
can Annual of Photography” serves the purpose of 
presenting a cross-section of American amateur and 
professional photography which is worth serious con- 
sideration and study. Whether, as individuals or as 
organizations, we believe that the past year has been 
one of progress or not, the “American Annual of Photog- 
raphy, 1923” will help us to decide. There may be ex- 
ceptions; but in the main, what we find to read or to 
view in its pages may be assumed to represent Ameri- 
can photographic thought and work at the threshold 
of the new year. The new volume, editorially and 
typographically, we believe to be superior to the ex- 
cellent edition of a year ago. The quality of the paper 
and the halftones is better throughout. The publishers 
should feel well pleased with the result of their efforts. 

The literary contributions offer the reader variety 
with many exceptionally practical and _ interesting 
papers on special branches of photography. Among 
the well-known authorities who furnish photographic 
information and comment of value, we find Paul L. 
Anderson, A. H. Beardsley, Sigismund Blumann, C. 
H. Claudy, George W. French, Dr. T. W. Kilmer, 
August Krug, Warren R. Laity, A. Lockett, Marcus 
Lovelace, Carrol B. Neblette, Perey Neymann, Charles 
H. Partington, George Steele Seymour, Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt, James G. Tannahill, Frank A. Waugh, Wil- 
liam H. Zerbe and many others. 

The pictorial contributions are no less interesting 
and valuable; and, among these, we find pictures by 
such sterling workers as Louis Astrella, Lawrence 
Baker, Jessie Tarbox Beals, Louis F. Bucher, Edgar A. 
Cohen, O. C. Conkling, William S. Davis, Dr. F. 
Detlefsen, Louis A. Dyar, Rudolf Eickemeyer, 
Theodore Eitel, William Shewell Ellis, Louis Flecken- 
stein, George W. French, John H. Garo, Louis A. 
Goetz, G. H. S. Harding, G. W. Harting, Belle Johnson, 
Carl Kattelman, Taizo Kato, Dr. T. W. Kilmer, 
August Krug, B. F. Langland, Sophie L. Lauffer, A. 
Lockett, Oscar Maurer, Percy Neymann, Dr. J. B. 
Pardoe, Charles H. Partington, W. H. Porterfield, W. 
C. Sawyer, George Steele Seymour, Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


A RESTAURANT IN SWITZERLAND 


LaTELy we have had to judge a photographic com- 
petition organised by a paper devoted to nursing. 
Nurses are, of course, scattered all over the country; 
and this paper represents a great number of them, 
consequently it may be assumed that the work sent 
in is typical of the majority. There were three classes: 
No. 1, for photographs of professional interest; No. 2, 
for those that told a tale; and No. 3, for the prettiest 
picture. Stress was laid on, and encouragement given 
for, the best efforts devoted to obtaining photographs 
of professional interest, as it was thought that the 
illustrations of this subject should stimulate enthusiasm 
for the everyday work of so many women at the present 
time. Who, it was asked, could equal these patient 
practitioners in opportunities to record the many 
pathetic, curative or even technical developments of 
their regular round of specialised and intelligent work? 

The results, in this particular, were somewhat disap- 
pointing. Great numbers of prints were sent in; but 


WILL CADBY 


the class devoted to the professional interest was not 
well represented. There were afew, a very few, pictures 
that visualised the beneficent calling; but most of them 
were simply holiday-snapshots. This would seem to 
show that nurses, generally—in this country, at least— 
do not take photography very seriously. It is viewed 
rather as a hobby than as a useful auxiliary avocation 
to their ordinary work in connection with which it 
could be most valuable. We certainly do not feel in- 
clined to blame nurses for not taking photography as 
a serious pursuit. No doubt, the gravity of so much 
of their work weighs on them to such an extent that 
they are glad to escape from it in their time off; and, 
possibly, they do not even wish to be reminded of it 
in their photographic records. At the same time, it is 
a pity; for, no doubt, much useful photography might 
be done in connection with nursing. But the com- 
petition certainly demonstrates that nurses are en- 
thusiastic amateur photographers; and, if it appeals 
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to them only as a hobby—to be indulged in apart from 
their work—it is achieving a good purpose. 

Major Laws has been lecturing most interestingly 
at the Royal Photographic Salon on the progress of 
Aerial Photography. He stated that, whereas in 1914 
—when photography from airplanes was in its infancy— 
it was difficult to locate dismounted troops on negatives 
made at anything higher than 3,000 feet, it was now 
possible to see even birds when photographed from a 
distance of one and one-half miles. Among the excel- 
lent slides shown was one which proved his statement. 
It was of pigeons feeding on the steps of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The picture was made at the height named; 
and we hope that this wonderful advance in aerial 
photography will not have to be applied to warfare, 
but rather to the pursuits of peace. 

We had occasion, while in Switzerland, to photograph 
a difficult subject; that is to say, difficult from the point 
of view of rendering the extremes of light and shade on 
the plate. It wasa particularly dark corner of a dark, 
old restaurant, illuminated by a small window and the 
diffused light that came from the rest of the room. As 
the plateholder was inserted, we thought, here is an 
opportunity for our favorite film to distinguish itself. 
The camera was facing directly toward the window— 
as can be seen by the illustration—and three minutes’ 
exposure was given with commercial ortho-portrait 
film. Readers must judge of the result for themselves, 
if the editor finds room for the reproduction; but we 
considered it entirely satisfactory; because far more 
detail in the shadows can be seen in the print than 
could be discovered on the groundglass; and the pattern 
of the fence, and other objects outside the window, are 
easily distinguishable against the two little stained- 
glass figures on the glass. Most photographers know 
the difficulties of including an uncurtained window in 
a photograph; and these difficulties are, of course, im- 
mensely increased when, as in this case, the interior 
is a particularly dark one, and the exposure must of 
necessity be long. Under such conditions, we are all 
only too familiar with the tendency of negatives to 
show dense chalk on the highlights and soot, without 
detail, in the shadows. Perhaps the editor will offer 
sometime an advanced workers’ prize for the best- 
rendered subject looking out of a window, but in- 
cluding a part of the interior. It would form, at least, 
a good exercise in careful timing and development, and 
readers could put their favorite plate to the severest 
of tests. The camera used in our experiment was an 
ordinary 314 x 44 roll-film kodak, with an adaptable 
back and focusing-screen and plateholders. The lens 
was of the inexpensive variety of rapid rectilinear 
usually found on these cameras. 

The Grisons hotel-keepers are nothing if not enter- 
prising. A big photographic competition is being 
organised by them this winter, in connection with 
Kodak, Ltd., for guests staying in the winter-sport 
villages. There are to be about twenty first prizes 
which will consist of one week’s extra stay free at the 
hotel wherever the lucky prize-winning guest is stop- 
ping. Ifthe winner must, of necessity, go home on the 
original date arranged, he can transfer his prize to a 
friend. There will also be second prizes that will en- 
title the holders to three days’ free stay. As the tariff, 
at most of these big hotels, varies between fourteen 
and thirty frances (Swiss) a day, it will be realised that 
the prizes have quite a substantial value in addition to 
the photographic prestige and distinction that the win- 
ning of them will undoubtedly give. The conditions 
are to be extremely simple, but are not yet in print. 
Of course, a Kodak must be used, and the set of pictures 
that tells of the jolliest holiday—quite irrespective of 


photographic technique—will take the prize. The 
idea that competitors need not worry about making 
good negatives is, no doubt, an attraction, at least, to 
the beginner; for it gives confidence to the man with 
ideas and no skill. However, all experienced photog- 
raphers know that good technique is a great help in 
telling any tale by photography; consequently, careful 
workers are not likely to be placed at a disadvantage 
by this condition. The judging is to be carried out at 
one center, and the results immediately telephoned to 
all the other sports-villages. As the Grisons includes 
St. Moritz, Pontresina, Samaden, Davos, Klosters, 
Lenzerheide and Arosa, as well as a number of smaller 
places, there is likely to be lively interest and rivalry. 


Book Reviews 


(Continued from Page 56) 


P. F. Squire, May L. Smith, William T. Starr, Louis J. 
Steele, Lou Sweet, James G. Tannahill, James Thomp- 
son, Floyd Vail, John M. Whitehead, William H. Zerbe 
and a large number of amateur and _ professional 
workers. 

The volume concludes with the American Annual 
Formulary, Tables of Weights and Measures, Chemical 
Elements, Comparative Plate-Speed Numbers, Thermo- 
Development Chart, Calculating Distances in Enlarg- 
ing and Reducing, Distances for Use in Focusing, 
Length of Studios and Uniform System for Stops. The 
lists of American Photographic Societies and Camera 
Clubs contains sixty-eight names, which represents a 
gratifying increase, although as compared to foreign 
countries—especially Great Britain—the number of 
camera clubs in the United States is still very small. 
Copies of the “American Annual of Photography, 
1923” may now be obtained from photographic dealers 
or from PHoto-Era MaGazine. The edition is limited 
and the demand is great. Orders should be placed at 
once. 


Dallas Camera Club Admits Women 


At a recent meeting of the Dallas Camera Club, Dal- 
las, Texas, the members voted unanimously to admit 
women to full membership in the club. Also, it was 
voted to admit the wives of members as social members, 
they to pay no initiation fee or dues. However, they 
are not entitled to the use of the equipment. Social 
members are invited to attend all meetings of the club 
and to make use of the special room set aside for their 
use. 


The Importance of Good White Ink 


Ar this time of year, the photographic album re- 
ceives more attention than usual. The winter-even- 
ings offer the opportunity to collect and to arrange 
scattered vacation- or travel-pictures in photographic 
albums. This done, it is vitally important that each 
picture be carefully and accurately titled. J. W. 
Johnston, New Arts Building, Rochester, New York, 
has perfected a white writing-fluid, known as Snow 
White, which answers every requirement and has stood 
the test of several years of satisfactory service in our 
own editorial office. We are pleased to suggest Snow 
White to those of our readers who desire a well-made, 
permanent white ink for use on dark-colored mounts. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY o 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Vou Il 


‘The purpose of the 
Bllensak World 


‘ Every month, for the past 
two years, the WoLLENSAK 
Wor a publication within 
a publication, has appeared 
in the pages of the principal 
photographic magazines. It is 
now embarking on its third 
year or “volume.” 


Perhaps you have won- 
dered why we have adopted 
this rather unusual style of 
advertising. Consider our 
extensive line of lenses and 
shutters and the reason will 
be obvious. If we advertised 
a different Wollensak lens 
or shutter every month, it 
would take over a year to 
cover our line alone, dis- 
regarding the many other 
messages we wish to convey. 


The Wo .tensak Wor is 
a natural solution of the 
problem. Like a small news- 


DEVOTED TO 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


The Wollensak ad man, while on a trip in the Adirondacks, cane seventeen 
2% x3% negatives, some after sundown, some on cloudy days, all snap-shots. 
Every negative showed axe wality, as evidenced by the three we are re- 


producing. Reason? 


lens was a Velostigmat Series IV, f6.3. 


paper, it gives us an oppor- 
tunity to convey several mes- 
sages at once, reproductions 
of photos made with Wollen- 
sak lenses, interesting lens 
and shutter facts, the opinions 
of users, notice of new book- 
lets, and so on. 


cAt Photographic 


Salons— 


—the pictures that make the most favorable impression are 
generally those made with'the Verito Diffused Focus f4. 
With a beautiful atmospheric quality of softness (varied to 
suit the subject), with an exquisite rendering of sunlight 
and shadow in pictorial work, it is no wonder that the 
uninitiated stop and look with wonder and admiration. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY - - 


For twelve months more 
you are to see (and, we trust, 
to read) the WoLLENsAK 
Wortp. If it helps you in 
your lens problems, if it gives 
you any enjoyment in the 
reading, if it tends to make 
you think “Wollensak— 
Rochester” when you need a 
newlensorshutter, itwill have 
accomplished its purpose. 


Try Before You Buy 


It is the Wollensak policy to 
“Let the User Judge,” and in order 
to make it easy for him to do so, we 
extend a generous trial privilege. 
Before you buy a speed lens for 
your Graflex, a soft-focus lens for 
pictorial work, a portrait lens for 
your studio, or a lens for any other 
kind of work, try a Wollensak 
objective, built for the particular 
phase of work you care to handle. 
We will leave the verdict with you. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


OOD securities are selling at low prices at the 
present time. In many cases the return on 
the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 


in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 


ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor. 


MARSHALL'S 
DRS 
PHOTO coLo 


© 


TINT YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS IN 
PROCESS SO SIMPLE THAT EVEN A 
REQUIRED—SIMPLY USE ABSORBENT COTTON. RUN OVER OUTLINES AND REMOVE EXTRA 
COLOR. APPLY HEAVY AND RUB DOWN. WIPE ALL COLOR OFF AND START AGAIN IF 
DESIRED. GREATER SPEED THAN ANY OTHER PROCESS. FOR THE PROFESSIONAL OR THE 


AMATEUR. 


MARSHALL’S 


PHOTO 
OIL- COLORS 


TRANSPARENT—PERMANENT 


AT YOUR DEALER, $3.75 
DIRECT BY POST IN 

U.S.A. OR CANADA, $4.00 
ALSO SMALLER SETS 


ALL THE BEAUTIFUL COLORINGS OF NATURE BY A 
NOVICE CAN OBTAIN GOOD RESULTS. BRUSHES NOT 


METEOR PHOTO CHEMICALS 


JOHN G. MARSHALL - 


1752 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Puoto-Era MaGaziInE 


the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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METEOR PHOTO CHEMI 


Photo by General C. C. Sniffen, U.S.A. 


Wintering with the 
TESSAR 


URING the short winter-days, when light- 
conditions are seldom good, the Bausch & 
Lomb Tessar Lenses are supreme. 


For photography indoors, or in the gray light of 
late afternoon, their speed permits seemingly im- 
possible snapshots, with all details clearly and 
sharply defined. 


Besides their remarkable speed, the Tessars are 
marked by their high optical corrections, result- 
ing in unusually sharp definition, covering-power 
and flatness of field. 


Write for the new folder, ‘‘Wintering with the Tessar’’ 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 
Leading American Makers of Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Telescopes, Photographic Lenses, Projection- 


Apparatus (Balopticons), Microscopes, Magnifiers, Automobile Lenses 
and other High-grade Optical Products 


“70 years of scientific lens-making 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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FAIRCHILD 
AERIAL: CAMERA - CORPORATION 
136 West St. NewYork 


CIRCLE 3750 


AgRoPHOTO DEPARTMENT October 9, 1922 


Mr. Harold M. Bennett, 
163 West 23rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


My dear Mr Bennett: 


Photo Dept. 


I am enclosing a photograph of New York City 
which we took a few days ago with one of our Pairchild 
Cameras equipped with a 12 inch Carl Zeiss Lens. For 
aerial photographic use we require the very finest 
definition, as our pictures are ful] of detail and in 
almost every case are enlarged from 5 x 7 to 30 x 40 
inches. We have found the Carl Zeiss Lens unexcelled 
for this work and are equipping all of our automatic 
cameras with Carl Zeiss Lenses. 


In obtaining enlargementé which will lose as 
little as possible in sharpness, we have found the 
Carl Zeise process lens of 30 cm. focus working at 
¥-9 to give the best results. We use this lens wide 
open and after an enlargement has been made, retouched, 
then copied on a small plate and enlarged again, it is 
almost impossible to tell the copied enlargement from 
the original, We do not know of a more severe test 


on a lens. 
Very truly yours, 
Sherman M. Fairchild 
PAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 
(1 enclosure) 


General Distributing Agents for Canada 
THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Ottawa 


Made from 12,000 feet altitude, showing an 


area of more than 1,000 square miles. 


The NEW YORK WORLD called this the ‘‘most 
extraordinary camera shot ever made.”’ 


LYING at more than a mile 
altitude at eighty miles an 
hour, the aerial photographer can 
not afford to risk poor results. 
Weather conditions may not be 
favorable again for many weeks. 
The utmost in definition must be 
obtained. 
Think it over,—if it’s good 
enough for Fairchild, a Carl Zeiss 
Lens must be the best for you. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT 


U. S. AGENT 


153 West 23rd St., New York 


Puoto-Era_Macazrne the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Tue Ica Juwe/—a five by seven camera made by Ica. 
The Juwe/ will meet the requirements of the most critical. 
Observe its sturdy construction, two-way swing and re- 


volving back, its extreme rise, its sliding front, and triple 
extension. It is Ica’s masterpiece. 


Harotp M. Bennett, U. S. Agent, 153 West 23rd St., New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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HIGH-GRADE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 
AND MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS 


We specialize in fine photographic 
goods, and are constantly offering the 
best products of American and foreign 
manufacturers: 

ICA CAMERAS 

ZEISS LENSES 
GOERZ CAMERAS AND LENSES 

TABLOID CHEMICALS 
ILFORD PLATES 
AUTOCHROME AND PAGET 

COLOR-PLATES 


Stereoscopic Outfits and Supplies 
a specialty 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 
Fine Photographic Goods 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(TWO STORES) 
292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street 


| ceded phase of winter photography 
makes its own demand upon the work- 
ing qualities of the dry-plate used. 


HAMMER PLATES 
MEET ALL DEMANDS. 
Speed, latitude of exposure, brilliancy in 


high-lights, and fullness of detail in the 
shadows, give them the lead over all others. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 

studio-work and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


P HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Send for Hammer's little book, ‘“‘A Short Talk on 
Negative-Making” (10th edition). 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 


COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


KINEMA HANDBOOK 


By Austin Lescarboura 


A book that should be in the hands 
of every educational, fraternal, re- 
ligious and social organization that 
does or does not use motion-pictures 
in its work. Moreover, the manu- 
facturer, salesman and business-man 
should learn how to utilise motion- 
pictures in his business. It is a prac- 
tical, valuable, non-technical book. 
517 pages; 221 illustrations, many 
tables and formulae. 


PRICE $3.00 POSTPAID 


Address orders and remittances to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


THE GRAF VARIABLE 
F /3.8—F /4.5 
THE ULTIMATE LENS 
FOR PICTORIALISTS 


Diffusion adjustable. Does not de- 
pend upon diaphragm. Sharp or soft 
at full opening. 


NO HALO 


Made in short-focus for Motion-Picture Work 


THE GRAF OPTICAL CO. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 80 W. 40th St. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 410 So. Michigan Blvd. 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 
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The Best Way 
to Show Prints 


WHEN you want to show your fine 

prints to a group, the best way is 
to show large, clear pictures as pro- 
jected on a screen by the 


Bausch & Lomb Home BALOPTICON 


The projection-lens, of achromatic construc- includes an aluminum-coated screen, three 
tion, gives sharp definition rightto the edges _ feet square. 

of the pictures. Illumination is supplied with ©The Home Balopticon is easy to operate—just 
a 400-watt Mazda lamp, which is entirely _ insert the plug in any light-socket and put in 
silent and automatic in operation. Each outfit the picture. Complete outfit $38.50. 


Write for the Home Balopticon Booklet 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
558 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


SPECIAL! 


3A Folding CAMERA 


with F/6.3 Anastigmat Lens, and Gammax Shutter 


$24. 


Compares favorably with any $50 camera 

Especially equipped with Velostigmat Lens, 
Series IV, Speed F/6.3, which admits 61% more 
light to the film in a given length of time than the 
best Rectilinear Lens at its largest stop. For pic- 
tures 3144 x 5%. . 

Fitted with new model Gammax Shutter with a range of 


automatically-controlled speeds from 1-100 of a second down to 
1second. Bulb and time-exposure and a self-framing finder. 


Illustrated instruction-book and one roll of film free with each camera 


SOLE-LEATHER CASE, $2.98 


CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32d Street, New York City 118 West 44th Street, New York City 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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LUMIERE 
Autochrome Plates 


For direct-color photography 


SIGMA PLATES 


A plate of great sensitiveness which 
gives brilliant negatives. Excellent 
for newspaper-work, children’s por- 
traits, astronomical and surgical 
photography 


Stereoscopic Cameras 


Richard, Gaumont 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
75 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 


Smith 
Soft-Focus Lenses 


A new handsomely illustrated 
catalog that describes in detail 
the well-known 


VISUAL QUALITY, SYNTHETIC, 
and the new ARTISTIC soft- 


focus lenses, is now ready for 
distribution. 


Send for your copy to-day. 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 
Fine Photographic Goods 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(TWO STORES) 


292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street 


The Best Tool for a 
Big Job 


An axe in the hands of a 
crazy man is a serious men- 
ace, yet we do not condemn 
the axe for its wild or foolish 
application. 

Advertising can be—has 
been—sometimes misused. 
Like all great forces, it must 
be intelligently planned and 
directed. 

In the big job of reviving 
American business, adver- 
tising is the best tool that 
money can buy. Let’s use 
it—boldly and well! 


Published by PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE in co-operation 
with The American Association of Advertising Agencies. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
AMATEUR 


A Remarkable Book of Correct In- 
formation and Helpful Suggestions. 
No need to “experiment” longer. 
It is both costly and discouraging. 


Make ALI, Your 
PICTURES 
As Good As 
YOUR BEST ONES 


417 Pages—166 Illustrations 


Written so you can understand it. Infor- 
mation, pleasure and profit from first page 
to last. Used as Supplementary Text at 
New York Institute of Photography. 


PRICE, $3.50 
sent postpaid by 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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Photograph by Markham, Portland, Oregon 


It is no longer a question of skylight or electric light — 
It is a question of what kind of electric light. 


This question is a three-sided one, and has been fully answered from 
all three angles. 


Cooper Hewitt light produces the highest artistic effects, because its 
complete freedom from glare ensures natural expression. 


Cooper Hewitt light produces the finest effects of technique, because of 
the peculiar quality of the rays. 


Cooper Hewitt light is most economical, because it contains the great- 
est amount of actinic rays. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


esc Summer Street : Hoboken Los Angeles— Keese Engineering Corp. 

hicago—618-9 Fisher Building Milwaukee—Security Building 

Cincinnati—First National Bank Bldg. a | New York—120 Broadway 

Cleveland—Engineers’ Building BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT Philadelphia— Drexel Building 

Detroit—Ford Building Pittsburgh — Westinghouse Building 
St. Louis—Title Guaranty Bldg. 


Hoboken—95 River Street oe, 
Syracuse—University Building 


CH-147 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 


Photography Made Easy 
As Easy as A B C 


BY 
R. Child Bayley 


A handy volume of 264 pages, printed on 
thin paper, flexibly bound in limp boards 
for the coat-pocket—easy to carry and to 
read. Answers more questions and con- 
tains more information than any other 
book of its size and price. 


Explains every detail in simple language; 
practical and to the point, but non-tech- 
nical. The plain facts clearly stated, so 
that you can understand them. 


A complete course of easy lessons covering 
the whole field of outdoor- and indoor-pho- 
tography. Comprehensive but never te- 
dious. A book you can read on the train, 
on vacation or at home. If you have a 
camera, you need this book. 


Price, 81.50. Postage according to zone 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


THE KALOSAT LENS 


THE LENS FOR THE MAN WHO CARES 


Write for booklet ‘‘L’’; it tells how a Kalosat will im- 
prove your photography. 


HANOVIA LENS LABORATORIES 
Newark, N.J. 


TWELVE 
GREAT PAINTINGS 


PERSONAL INTERPRETATIONS 


A NEW BOOK FOR ART- 
LOVERS and ART-STUDENTS 


By Henry Turner 
Director of the Cleveland School of Art 


The Twelve Paintings: Porn INNocent X, 
by Velasquez; Sprine, by Corot; Utysses De- 
RIpING PotypHemus, by Turner; CREATION oF 
Man, by Michelangelo; Satnt Barpara, by 
Palma Vecchio; THe Morner, by Whistler; 
JUDITH WITH THE Heap or HoLorernes, by 
Botticelli; THe Gotpen Sratrs, by Burne- 
Jones; Tue Sistine Maponna, by Raphael; 
Tue TRANSFIGURATION, by Raphael; Tue As- 
SUMPTION, by Titian; Prera, by Titian. 


Format, 8x10 inches. Twelve full-page 
superb halftone-reproductions. Text in large 
type. Price $3.00. Postpaid in the U.S. 

Address your orders to 
Photo-Era Magazine 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 


PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN AMERICA 
1922 


The third volume, assembled by the co-opera- 
tion of pictorial photographers in every part of 
the United States. The 1922 edition contains 
many beautiful full-page superb reproductions 
of pictorial masterpieces. The text-pages are 
of timely interest and practical value. The 
books measure 8x 11 inches, bound in boards. 
The edition is limited. Send your order to- 


day to avoid disappointment. 
Price, $3.00, Postpaid 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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The Stimulant 
of Specializing 


Snapshooting of all and sundry, resorted 
to by photographic beginners, is bound to 
come to a pause sooner or later. The 
hobby becomes serious, or it is given up; 
but if specialization on one line of effort is 


adopted, it leads to an interest and profi- 
ciency which is in every way desirable. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 


will provide that fascination and persis- 
tent incentive, because of the many and 
THE me D A L L ON ” novel subjects you can photograph—some- 
thing so very different to what the other 
Anastigmat Fixed-Focus man gets, who is confined to ordinary fo- 
cus lenses) DALLMEYERS stand su- 
TELEPHOTO-LENS preme in making TELEPHOTO-LENSES 
and will be happy to furnish a book show- 
ing the various types they offer, if you 
will write for it, or apply to your dealer 
for a copy. 
By CYRIL F. LAN-DAVIS, F.R.P.S. 


Mailed Free. Price $1 Messrs. Herbert & Huesgen Co. 
18 East 42nd Street, New York City 
U.S.A. 


Il | Bring Out The Natural Beauty Of Your 
Pictures With 


mm 4 Transparent Oil Photo-Colors 


(GUARANTEED PERMANENT) 


Complete Outfit $3.75 


The leading transparent oil photo-colors on the market to-day. Will positivély give the results 
claimed. No brushes necessary. By our original method of applying these colors, any amateur 
can use them successfully. They are easily applied and quickly removed for alteration. 

None better for parchment-decorating. Once used, always used. A trial will convince you. 
Inquire from your dealer or write direct for descriptive literature. 

As spurious imitations of the world-famed Roehrig Colors are offered to the public, purchasers 
and dealers are requested to see that the name ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO., INc., appears 
on all labels. The ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO., Inc., manufactures the Roehrig Colors and 
the Roehrig Colors ONLY, and has absolutely no connection with any other concern of similar 
name or engaged in the manufacture of similar products. 


ROEHRIG -BIELENBERG CO., Inc. 
155 NEVINS STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puotro-Era Guaranty 
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Standard Art-Books Which Every Camera-User Should Own 


es A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts............. John Burnet, F.R.S........$2.00 Dec. 1913 

Art-Treasures of Washington.................. Helen W. Henderson...... 3.00 Feb. 1912 

i Boston Museum of Fine Arts.................. Julia De Wolf Addison..... 3.00 Aug. 1910 

' Composition in Monochrome and Color.......... Arthur W. Dow ........... 5.00 Apr. 1913 
J. Sawtelle Ford........... 1.00 Oct. 1917 
Eee Henry Turner Bailey...... 3.00 Dec. 1921 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.............. Henry C. Shelley.......... 2.50 July 1913 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures. Henry C. Shelley.......... 4.00 Mar. 1912 

Add 15c. for postage to price of books on all orders from points outside of New England 
e Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. S. A. 


‘ PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR A TIMELY BOOK 
1922 FOR. PICTORIALISTS 
Edited by F. J. MORTIMER (New Edition) 


The International Annual of 
Pictorial Photography 


Over one hundred reproductions of 
the best pictures of the year from the 
London Salon, the exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society, the princi- 
pal American and Foreign Shows of 
1922, and selected examples from 
American, British, French, Italian, Bel- 
gian, Canadian, Australian, Seandina- 
vian and Japanese workers, together 
with reports of the progress of Pic- 
torial Photography here and abroad. 
The book is a complete record of the 
best pictorial photography and a treas- 
ury of inspiration to all who follow 
picture-making with a camera. 

To be issued early in January, 1923. 
As the edition will be limited we ask 
that you place your orders now, and be 
sure of your copy. 


Price, paper-covers, $2.50; Cloth, $3.50 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FINE ART 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Dean of Cleveland School of Art 
Adviser at Cleveland Museum of Art 


In twelve chapters: Where we all begin—Our 
Common Second Step—The Slough of “High 
Art”—The Parting of the Ways—The Discov- 
ery of Pictorial Material—The Subject only— 
The Subject in Place—The Subject Enhanced 
—Rhythm—Balance—The Sirens— Harmony. 
Format, 7} x 10} inches. 96 reproductions of original 
photographs and famous paintings. 124 pages. 
Price, $2.50. Postage according to zone. 


Address your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Wolfeboro New Hampshire, U.S.A. WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


OUR MAGAZINE DEPARTMENT 


a Many of our readers and subscribers are availing themselves of our 
— magazine department which fills orders promptly for any 
popular, technical, art or photographic magazine 
published. Every subscription is sent 
direct to the publisher. 


kc Ask for a quotation on your favorite magazines. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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Practical 
Color Photography 


By E. J. Wall, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


This book is a thoroughly practical work. 
It gives little space to history and theory, 
but does contain practical working-direc- 
tions, including every detail of formula and 
manipulation, for every process of natural 
color-photography which has any claim 
to practical utility or any theoretical im- 
portance. 


The author is a photographic research 
chemist of the widest experience in both 
Europe and America. Author of ‘Wall’s 
Dictionary of Photography,” ‘“The Carbon 
Process,” etc. The book is a substantial 
octavo, well bound in red cloth, illustrated 
with numerous diagrams. 


Price, 83.00. Postage according to zone 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro 


New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


‘WELLCOME’ 
Photo Exposure 
Calculator, Handbook 
and Diary, 1923 


Tells correct exposure under 
any circumstance. Full of 
other valuable information 
for beginners and advanced 
workers. 

Plate Speeds and Develop- 
ment Time Tables, etc., 
revised to date. 


New plates and films added. 


Obtain your copy 
TO-DAY from your 
usual photo dealer 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 
London (Eng.) 

bias New York: 18/20, East Forty-first St. 

Chicago: 23, North Franklin Street 

Montreal: 101-110, Coristine Building 


Pho. 1144 All Rights Reserved 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 ATLANTIC AVENUE . 


PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS 4#VHO HAVE JRIED 
OUR POWDER SAY THAT IT EXCELS IN ACTINIC QUALI- 
TIES, GIVES LESS SMOKE, IGNITES EASIER, KEEPS BETTER, 
AND GIVES LITTLE REPORT. WE SUGGEST THAT YOU 
TRY A BOTTLE TODAY. AT YOUR DEALER. 


METEOR 


FLASH-POWDER 


OR FLASH-CARTRIDGES 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Librar 
: Standard Photographic Books Which Every Camera-User 
Should Own 
will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Puoto-Era Macazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 
x of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. 
‘ Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 
American Annual of Photography 1923 (cloth)...... 2.50 Jan. 1923 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescarboura............ 3.50 June 1920 
ee American Photographic Pub. Co. 1.00 Mar. 1921 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of ana . 6.00 Aug. 1920 
OF E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S.. ..» 5.00 Mar. 1921 
EF ree Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 Dec. 1917 
Handbook of Photomicrography...................- H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 June 1914 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... a ree 4.00 an. 1919 
eee Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 
Austin Lescarboura........... 3.00 Dec. 1921 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ 3.50 
vederick C. Davis... 1.00 Nov. 1922 
o Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)...... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 Aug. 1910 
p One Hundred Advertisements for Photographers...... Abel Publishing Co............ 3.00 Mar. 1922 
- OVINE Steven H. Horgen 1.50 Nov. 1920 
Photograms of the Year 1981... ..........2..2000000. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S....cloth, 3.50 Mar. 1922 
Walter E. Woodbury........... 1.50 Apr. 1922 
i Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 Apr. 1919 
Photography and Its Applications .................... William Gamble, F.R.P.S. . 1.00 Nov. 1920 
Photography for the Geo. W. French.. Dec. 1922 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . . Louis Derr, A.M., es 2.25 ec. 1913 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. oe ee 4.00 Apr. 1920 
Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond.............. 3.50 Aug. 1920 
Pictorial Landscape Photography................-. Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo.... 3.50 Jan. 1922 
Pictorial Photography in America, 1922............. Pictorial Photographers of America 3.00 an. 1923 
re Edward R. Dickson............ 3.00 Jan. 1922 
Practical 3.00 Oct. 1922 
Practical Kinematography de Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 Feb. 1920 
Cyril F. Lan-Davis............+ 2.00 Oct. 1922 
The Air-Brush in Photography.....................- ke 3.50 Nov. 1920 
The Commercial Photographer...................... errr 4.00 Oct. 1920 
The Dictionary of Photography PRPS... uly 1917 
Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 ov. 1919 
The Fundamentals of Photography.................- 1.00 Oct. 1920 
Russell S. 1.60 Nov. 1920 
William Copeman Kitchin, Ph.D.. 6.00 Apr, 1921 


Add 1sc. for postage to price of books on all orders from points outside of New England 
Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


5 All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 
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LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 

Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 

prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 


OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $100 A WEEK. We assist them to 
ood positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
ferms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 

its kind. Writ FOR CATALOG TODAY. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box PE, 122 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


Abco Anastigmat F/6.3 


5 inch Focus $ 50 
IN ACME SHUTTER. 9: 
Speed to 1/300th second 
514 inch ABCO ANASTIGMAT P/7.5 56-95 
IN UNIVERSAL SHUTTER 
LENSES AND SHUTTERS BRAND-NEW. 
The Abco Anastigmat is a high-grade, fully corrected lens, 
that can be fitted to 344 x 444 cameras of all makes. Will 
render brilliant, snappy negatives at all apertures. 
Send cheque. or money-order and receive lens by return 
mail. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Ape EXCHANGE 


113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our i d fe will gladly render assistance. 


First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR 


Photography Amateur 
By GEORGE W. FRENCH 
417 Pages 166 Illustrations 
A remarkable book of correct information 
and Helpful Suggestions. No need to “ex- 
periment” longer. Written so you can un- 
derstand it. Information, pleasure and 
profit from first page to last. Used as 
Supplementary Text-book at New York 
Institute of Photography. Price $3.50 
Sent postpaid by 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


Money in Home-Portraiture 


ETHER you are a professional photographer or an advanced 
amateur you can make money at Home-Portraiture with a 


HALLDORSON 
HOME-PORTRAIT LAMP 


Your choice of two famous models—one 
electric, the other flash. 


Halldorson 
Home-Portrait Electric Lamp 1780 Wilson Avenue 


Home-Portrait orders often total over $100 each, the 
work commanding higher prices than studio-portraiture 
besides being far more interesting. 


You can double your present income by doing this kind 
of work in your spare time. One of these lamps en- 
ables you to do better work than under 
a studio skylight, and often pays for 
itself in the first sitting. 

Send for interesting folder, “The Way to Suc- 
cessful Home-Portraiture,” together with full 
information—both free. 


The Halldorson Company 


Halldorson 
Chicago Home-Portrait Flash Lamp 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Sunlite Flash Powder 


“The Light That Never Fails” 


A uniform and dependable flash- 
powder of exceptionally high 
actinic value. 


Literature from dealer or direct, on 
Banquet Flash-Bags, Blow-Lamps, 
and other products. 


Brieloff Manufacturing Co. 


33 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 

exceptional opportunities Pho- 
you and how to avail yourself of these 
advantages. 

MOTION-PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equip- 
ment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. Call or write for 
Catalog No. 23. 

NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 Pn ge Ave. 505 State St. 


The Harrold Exposure Scale 
Accurate Convenient Practical 


It gives direct-reading quickly 
and correctly, without mental 
effort; for any condition of 
light, various plates, films, sub- 
jects and stops. No tables to 
consult; no sensitized paper; 
nothing to peep through. Com- 
> pactly made of celluloid 
> In handsome colors, en- 
closed in strong envelope 
to fit vest pocket. Price 
$1. Money back and wel- 
come if not pleased. Dealers 
get busy. Send for circular. 


ELMER HARROLD, Leetonia, Ghio 


Exceptional Printing Service 


Accuracy—Proofs are read twice, 
intricate work three times, by ex- 
perienced proofreaders, and every 
precaution is taken to avoid errors. 
This is included in the service 


Rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. (inc) 
BOSTON 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 “tak 
ucilage 


Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
WM ill-emelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
@ Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
a revelation to you, they are so sweet, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 


‘CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE HALFTONES in this 
magazine are made by us and 
show the handicraft of our 
: workshop. We render this 
same helpful service to many other publishers 
and business-houses. We offer you our closest 
co-operation in your engraving-problems. 


THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 
154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Your Prints Will Pay Double 


when you use them in connection with 
well-prepared articles. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY is a valuable 
magazine for the photographic worker who 
also works with his pen. It is a magazine of 
literary craftsmanship and literary salesman- 
ship. Ninety-six pages every month filled with 
practical and professional advice; with new 
suggestions, etc. 

Subscription-price, $3.00 a year 
Send 25c. for a sample copy of the January number 
The Writer’s Monthly 
Dept. P.H., Myrick Bldg. Springfield, Mass. 


The Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. Rose 
A book that every photographer should have 


Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents extra 
Order a copy today from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire U.S. A. 
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GRAFLEX 


You see through the lens and 
with the lens when you look in 
the hood of a Graflex. You 
watch the subject move and 
the focus change. You know 
what the picture will be like. 


This freedom from guesswork 
distinguishes Graflex photog- 
raphy and is valuable to both 
novice and master. 


Graflex catalog by mail or at dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer &§ Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Kodak Anastigmat Equipped— 
Premo 


Premo No.g commands added respect when equipped 


with Kodak Anastigmat lens f. 7.7 or f.6.3. Sharpness and 


crispness in the negative are valuable qualities, well de- 
served by the class of work permitted by this versatile cam- 
era with its long bellows, swing bed, reversible back, rising 
and falling front. 


Prices of Prema No.9, 5% or 4x5, 


including Case and Holder 


With Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and 
Kodak Anastigmat lens f.7.7 . . $45.00 
With shutter and lens f. 6. 65.00 


Premo catalog by mail or at dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Kodak 
Auto-Focus 


Enlarger 


From lamp house to paper holders, simplicity features the design 
of the Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger. Adjust the negative in the 
holder, and the paper on the table—fix the size of the enlargement 
by raising or lowering the camera—and expose by turning down the 
lens shield. The focus is automatically adjusted for you. 

The Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger takes either plate or film nega- 
tives up to 4x6 inches and makes prints on Bromide Paper up to 
14X21 inches. 

Price complete with Kodak Anastigmat lens, negative holder, paper 
holder, set of flexible metal masks in six sizes and electric cord, but 
without the 60-watt Mazda Lamp required for illumination. $35.00 


Diffusing Disc for soft focus effects . . . . . . 1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y. The Kodak City 
At your dealer’s 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 


Every feature makes enlarging easter | 


vat 


Kodak 


Magnesium 
Ribbon Holder 


Asafeandsimplemethod 
of providing extra light for 
interior work, copying or 
portraiture, and for expos- 
ing Velox or other devel- 
oping out papers. 

The ribbon is best ig- 
nited by a special alcohol 
lamp. 


Prices 


Kodak Magnesium Ribbon Holder 
with 12 feet of ribbon (about 300 
average exposures) . . . $.35 
Alcohol lamp for use with Kodak 
Magnesium Ribbon Holder 


Kodak Liquid 
Glue 


A new glue from an im- 
proved formula sold in con- 
venient tubes designed to 
keep the fingers clean. For 
heavy mounting work, 
framing, or wherever an 
extra strong adhesive is 
required 


Price per tube 
L5 cents 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kodak City 


At your dealer’s 
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All that plates can do—and more 


Kodak Cut Film 


Produces negatives with superior photographic qualities, yet it 
has the film advantages of being non-halation, light and unbreak- 
able. 

Regular Kodak Cut Film has all the speed of the best portrait 
emulsion, while Kodak Cut Film Super Speed is considerably faster. 


When equipped with Combination Backs, Nos. 3 and 3A Kodaks, 
regular and Specia/ can use Kodak Cut Film. 


Kodak Developing 
Box No.1 


and 


Kodak Cut Film Developing Hangers 


Kodak Developing Box No. 1, Fy. 


accommodating twelve films, each a 


suspended from a Kodak Cut Film 
Developing Hanger, permits the uniform development of Kodak Cut 
Film by the simple time and temperature method. 


Kodak Cut Film Developing Box No. 1 
without hangers . . . . . . $2.00 
Kodak Cut Film Developing Hangers, each 20 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kodak City 
At your dealer’s 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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; Safe Illumination for the 
: Amateur’s Dark Room 


Kodak and Brownie Safelights give sufhiciently strong 
illumination, yet keep the room safe for handling films, 
plates and papers and thus help you to better results in your 
dark room. These lamps are supplied with a Series I Safe- 
light for use with films or plates not highly color sensitive 
but other series can be substituted for more advanced work. 


The Kodak Safelight Lamp 


Brown enameled metal, inside white 
to intensify light. Price complete, except | 


for electric bulb . . . . $3.25 | 
Extra Safelights (any series) size 


The Brownie Satelight Lamp 


Japanned metal, safelight in end and 
side. Screws into light socket and takes 
15-watt Mazda Lamp. Price complete 
except for electric bulb... $1.35 


Extra Circular End Safelight (any series) each $.25 
Extra Side Safelight (any series) 40 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kodak City 


At your dealer’s 
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Three points of 
supremacy that 
feature the 


No. 1 Autographic Kodak Special 


Kodamatic Shutter: Seven accurate speeds from 1/2 to 1/200th 
of a second, timed and tested to give exactly what the dial 
indicates. Also time and bulb actions, 


Kodak Anastigmat Lens f .6.3: An anastigmat made to 
conform to the highest lens standards and designed for the 
No.1 Special. 

Automatic Diaphragm Scale: Tends to overcome errors in ex- 
posure by indicating the proper time for each stop opening. 


Rising front, screw focusing device, compact, and auto- 
graphic—the No. 1 Specta/ is a leader among pocket 


cameras. 


Pictures 
344 


Price $50.00 


at your dealer's 


EASTMAN 
KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y., The Kodak City 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Your favorite negative will make 


a favorite print on 


VELOX 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. The Kodak City 


All dealers’ 
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